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Routes to tour in Germany 

The Swabian 
Alb Route 


German roads will get you 
there. South of Stuttgart the 
Swabian Alb runs north-east 
from the Black Forest. It Is a 
range of hills full of fossilised 
reminders of prehistory. It has 

a blustery but healthy climate, 

so have good walking shoes 
with you and scale a few 
heights as you try out some of 
the 6,250 miles of marked 
paths. Dense forests, caves 
full of stalactites and 
stalagmites, ruined castles 
and rocks that invite you to 
clamber will ensure variety. 


You will also see what you 

can't see from a car: rare 
flowers and plants. The route 
runs over 125 miles through 
health resorts and nature 
reserves, passing Baroque 
churches, late Gothic and 
Rococo architecture and 
Hohenzollern Castle, home of 
the German Imperial family. 

Visit Germany and let the 
Swabian Alb Route be your 
guide. 


1 View of the Hegau region, 
nearTuttlingen 
Heidenheim 
Nordlingen 
Urach 

Hohenzollern Castle 
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European summit dominated 

by the German issue 

At l^s su mmit In Strasbourg, European Community leaders: recognised Tor the first 
tuiie tne right of Germans to "unity through Tree self-determination”; took a decisive 
step towards economic and monetary union by fixing a date for a meeting designed to 
amend European Community treaties; and adopted resolutions supporting reforms in 
Eastern Europe, including one relating to the establishment of a development bank. 




N ever before has there been so much 
talk about Germany at a European 
Community summit as there was in 
Strasbourg. 

And never before were have the ob- 
stacles even friendly neighbours place 
in the way of a striving for German unity 
— should this become manifest in the 
two German states — been so clearly 
defined. 

The twelve European Community 
leaders outlined how they intend en- 
couraging the process of reform 
through cooperation in the hitherto 
Communist states of Central and East- 
ern Europe. 

None of the summit documents, how- 
ever? show r trace of a possible "inter- 
bloc" enlargement of the European 
Community. 

The greater the degree to which the 
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The mood on the streets of East 
Germany is getting nastier by the day. 
So far this mood has not spilled over 
into violence. Page 3 


Travel restrictions on Germans in the 
west wanting to visit East Germany are 
being lifted. No visas will be needed. 
Compulsory cash exchange is out. Page 4 


ERSPECTIVE 


Both Daimler-Benz and Volkswagen 
are involved in talks with East German 
firms with a view to entering joint 
projects. Page 7 


The Antarctic has become a hive of 
scientific research activity^ It is the last 
treasure chamber remaining _ on the 
planet earth. . Page 12 


Ways are being developed to to help 
handicapped people control their : own 
lives. 1 Sigrid Amade reports ,on service 
houses. ■ • Page 13 


revolution in the GDR makes nothing 
seem impossible the more Bonn's West- 
ern European partners cling to the pil- 
lars of the existing status quo — Nato, 
the Warsaw Pact and, above all, the Eu- 
ropean Community with its current 
composition. 

The most obvious demonstration of 
this fact is the resolution virtually wrest- 
ed by President Mitterrand of France. 
Giulio Andreotti of Italy and others to 
already decide now that a treaty for a 
monetnry union in the Community 
should be negotiated at the end of next 
year. 

This must necessarily include the first 
elements of a political union. 

_■ .UuniL.L4muaiUut.UrJmuu.twi.iULtf akn. 

way to insistence on this point just be- 
fore the Strasbourg meeting. 

As a kind of service in return Kohl 
and Bonn Foreign Minister. Hans- 
Dietrich Genscher, wanted to include a 
straightforward sentence on the right of 
self-determination of the German peo- 
ple within the framework of a European 
peace order in a Declaration by the 
twelve Community leaders. 

This sentence had already been ac- 
cepted without hesitation by the other 
Community partners (except Ireland) at 
the Nato summit in May. 

At that time, admittedly, no-one fore- 
saw the upheavals in the GDR. 
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The two summlteers. Chancellor Kohl 
the European summit In Strasbourg. 

Now the other partners were not even 
content with the additional reference to 
the CSCE Final Act. which allows bor- 
der changes through peaceful agree- 

Possible German unity is now tie facto 
made dependent on the approval of all 
powers concerned and even on an inte- 
gration of the GDR into the European 
Community, thus becoming utopian re- 
gardless of the right of self-determina- 
tion. 

The Bonn leadership will require the 
utmost skill if it intends moving closer 
towards unity. 

Kohl’s refusal to make a clear state- 
ment waiving all territorial claims dur- 
ing his visit to Poland and his undiplo- 
matically announced ten-point plan 
contributed substantially towards stirr- 
ing up the fears of partners. 








Four-power meeting in Berlin , 

The four ambassadors of tho occupying powers In. Berlin after tne first four- 
power confere noe fo r 18 years. From left, they are Vernofi A. Walters (USA), 
Sir Chrlatbph«tr^$JI^ (Britain), Vyatecheelav Kotschemassov (Soviet Up ion} 
and Sergo .BqldevaTsM^ance). The meeting .was hold bocaupo, the four powers 
are worried jh a? Their rl gits are being skirted by the Germane. .. , , (Photo: dps) 




(left) and President Mitterrand during 

(Phutu: dpai 

This found its expression in the Stras- 
bourg declaration. 

The Chancellor’s complaint (hut 
some people mean the unullerahiliiy of 
Uu: umui-Ccmum busder when they 
talk about the Oder-Neisse border is 
quite correct. But he provided the pre- 
text himself. It is completely unclear 
which course the future development 
will take. 

The safeguards laid down by Euro- 
pean Community partners in Stras- 
bourg do not stand in the way of the 
"contractual Community" between the 
two German states envisaged by Hans 
Modrow. 

Even the setting up of joint institu- 
tions by Bonn and East Berlin remain 
possible, providing this does not ques- 
tion essential elements of state sover- 
eignty. 

One thing, however, is clear: the word 
“reunification” should disappear from 
the vocabulary of West German politi- 
cians if they intend furthering the cause. 

The less conspicuously the new Ger- 
man-German rapprochement takes 
place the better its chances of success. 

Mitterrand described the outcome of 
the European Community summit as a 
sign that “the two parts of Europe” have 
riioved out of the shadow of theii' super- 
powers. 

In its declaration on Eastern Europe 
the Twelve referred to the Community 
as a “cornerstone of a new European ar- 
chitecture” arid as the pole of a future 
balance of power in Europe. 

This above all fits in with the French 
aim of turning the European Commun- 
ity' into a buttress of The eastern super- 
power, the Soviet Union.- • • 

The fact that the Federal Republic of 
Germany . is firmly anchored in the mo- 
orings of the western comihunity arid its- 
intensification should also prevent the 
two German states, with their popula- 
tion of 78 million pgople^from becom- 
ing a new hegemonic power In Central 
Europe. ■ 

.. • • .; . . Eriph Hauser 

(Frank tuner Rundschau, 1 1 December, 1989) 
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Hie summit: a sensation nmM 
the useful embellishments 
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A meagre outcome? A sensational out- 
come! AdmhtpHlv ri.. 



, c0 ™ e5 Admittedly, during tlieir eight- 

Mour talks at the Malta summit George 
Bush and Mikhail Gorbachov did not ef- 
fect any further reductions of nuclear 
weapons or pacify conflict regions. In 
comparison with former summit meetings 
the result was poor. 

Yet these were not die main topics on 
the summit agenda, which addressed the 
substance of East-West politics, not the 
symptoms such as arms and disarmament. 

Talks centred on the desired change 
and (he necessary stability in Central Eu- 
rope. 

The two superpowers had not discussed 
Europe since the mid-1950s; the subject 
had been frozen solid by the Cold War. 

Instead, Europe grew accustomed to 
its division and flic world grew accus- 
tomed to deterrence. 

Detente was an attempt to find a mo- 
dus vivendi, to make the situation toler- 
able. Arms control was its most visible 
symbol and its primary instrument. 

As the rivalry could not be overcome it 
had to be regulated in such a way that the 
nsk of war could be reduced to a mini- 
mum. 

Previous superpower summits had one < 
paramount objective: to maintain the sta- j 
his quo. The meeting in Malta, on the t 
other hand, had a different, a new task: to 
steer the course of change. c 

This, however, cannot be brought e 
about by a few disarmament initiatives or c 
a few agreement. And ii-csmm* be p B - D 
petuated in a communique. ^ 

It demands the much more difficult it 


W ho was most opposed to German re- 
unification?" This was the question 
most journalists wanted answered in the 
press centre following the Nato summit 
meeting in Brussels. 

President Bush originally came to Brus- 
sels just to brief his alliance colleagues on 
the stormy Maltese summit meeting with 
Soviet leader Gorbachov and attune them 
to Washington’s new line. 

His main message was that the head of 
the Kremlin genuinely wants freedom in 
Eastern Europe, bur tliat he needs aid to 
ensure perestroika’s survival. 

Accelerated disarmament negotiations 
would be a help as would the continued 
existence of Nato with American military 
presence in Europe ~ as a guarantee that 
the Warsaw Pact does not break up. 

Although the eastern superpower can- 
not beg for the third means of support, 
economic assistance, it is urgently needed. 

Biah’s intention of gaining flank sup- 
port from the European Community part- 
ners ui this respect for his fight against an- 
ti-Comniunist hardliners in Washington 
was by and large drowned in the turmoil of 
the discussion which ensured in Brussels. 

It was the German Question which stole 
the show, or at least surfaced repeatedly. 

As second spenker Italy’s Giulio Andre- 
otti took up a comment made In passing by 
President Bush. He remarked that during 
his flying visit 10 Rome on his way to Mal- 
ta Bush had already told him that “Gorba- 
chov is seriously concerned about the rap- 
id developments in (lie GDR." 

He must have then dished out side- 
swipes against those who. without consid- 
eration nnd coordination with their allies, 
seek to encourage such developments. 

This was an obvious reference to Bonn 


t- task of coordinating the assessment of 
ponhea! processes and their momentum. 
j. e The fact that Bush and Gorbachov ma- 
' na B ed t0 do this successfully in Malta is 
r the real sensation of the windswept meet- 
1 ,n fi- The rest was useful embellishment, 
s The US and Soviet leaders agreed to 
try and fit the change in the heart of Eu- 
1 rope, a change which neither party wants 
to or can influence, into a framework of 
stability. 

This is to be achieved by the Confer- 
ence on Security and Cooperation in Eu- 
rope (CSCE), the virtually standing 
round of discussions and negotiations in 
which almost all European states and the 
Soviet Union, Canada and the United 
States are involved. 

These states agreed in the Helsinki fi- 
nal accords in 1 975 to intensify coopera- 
tion on the basis of existing borders. 

At that lime Helsinki primarily had the 
function of building a bridge between the 
eastern and western camps. It was in- 
tended as a means of institutionalising 
detente and thus preventing crises. 

Today die Helsinki process has a sup- 
portive function. It’s main task is to chan- 
nel change and thus help prevent crises, 1 
especially those which could result from a 1 
joining together of the two Germanies at j 
too heady a pace. j 

Summarising the talks in Malta Gorba- 
chov said: "We are both convinced of the ii 
extreme importance of (he CSCE pro- E 
cess. The Soviet leader said that this 1 

procesR had focused on the consequences t j 

. I,B second world war and consolidated 
its outcome. "These are the realities. And 


today's reality is a Europe with two Ger- 
man stales.” This stance was seconded by 
Bush, who went even further than the 
Helsinki concept of "inviolable” borders: 
"Helsinki contains the concept of perma- 
nent borders.” 

The United States is lending Gorba- 
chov such support in its own interests. 
Goerge Bush is well aware of the fact 
if that the success of reformers in Moscow is 
1 . a precondition for a more peaceful world. 

For a long time the Bush Administra- 
i tion did not really know how to respond 
to developments in the Soviet Union. In 
the meantime, however, it Jms decided to 
unequivocally back Gorbachov. 

With the help of the planned economic 
agreement Bush hopes to “create a clim- 
ate in which American business can sup- 
port chairman Gorbachov's reforms.” 

By openly declaring his willingness to 
cut back the Amcrcinn defence budget 
and withdraw a considerable number of 
American troops from Europe Bush gives 
the Moscow reformers backing for further 
reductions of the Soviet military budget — 
in favour of the ailing Soviet economy. 

By agreeing to help stabilise develop- 
ments in central Europe Bush acknowl- 
edges Gorbachov’s willingness to allow 
the former vassals of the Soviet empire to 
attain their political majority. 

A tacit stability pact was agreed on be- 
tween the superpowers in Malta, there- 
fore, triggered by the European, events in 
Europe, above all in Germany. 

The wheel thus turns full circle: the 
German war once turned the world pow- 
ers into allies. The Soviet desire to solve ! 
me German Question by forcibly dividing 

Europe turned them into rivals. 

Now that Gorbachov no longer has any 1 
interest in perpetuating the division of f 
Europe they become allies in prudence. , 
ilns is indeed a sensation — even ut a 

time when aensauonB aboundL- . - ,. r ... f 

Christoph iJert/am [ 
I Die Zcil. Hamburg, K December 1 9H9j u 


German Question 
dominates 
the Nato show 


Chancellor Helmut Kohl’s ten-point plan 
or German-German rapprochement. 
Bonn s uninitiated Foreign Minister Hans- 
Dietrich Genscher was obliged to rush 
trom Brussels to Moscow as a kind of Fire- 
man to provide a subsequent interpreta- 
tion of Helmut Kohl’s proposals. 

Canada’s Brian Mulroney confirmed 
that Gorbachov had also expressed his 
concern about Germany during the for- 
mer s visit to Moscow the previous week. 

French President Francois Mitterrand, 
Who not only conspicuously cancelled a 
joint breakfast planned with Kohl but del- ' 
ayed the start of consultations by landing 
late, then philosophised about the “inviol- 
ability of borders in Europe” specified in 
the final CSCE accords agreed on in Hel- 
sinki in 1975. 

He did, however, add that the right of 
peoples to self-determination tabes prior- 

MiUernmd stressed that, the Germans 
cannot be denied this right, insofar as 
democratic votes arc held on this point 
some day in the Federal Republic of Ger- 
many and the GDR. He added that this is 
not the only precondition. 

Those at the conference who felt that 
they had interpreted Mitterrand's remarks 
correctly take this to mean that Mitterrand 
would like the 35 CSCE signatory states 
to have a say in any possible unification of 
the two German states. 


Following this digression Chancellor 
Kohl elucidated his ten-point plan. He em- 
phasised that he deliberately refrained 
from fixing any schedule for a German 
confederation or federation. 

He insisted that he was fostering the 
process of European unification because 
he realised that the German Question can 
only be resolved under a European rooF. . 

His interpretation of the CSCE final ac- 
cords is such that peaceful alterations of 
borders are possible. 

Trying hard to move away from the 
German issue Kohl pointed to the “hard 
winter” which lies ahead for Poland and 
Hungary, not forgetting to refer to ihe aid 
provided by Bonn. 

The Federal Republic of Germany, he 
said, gives just as much assistance to Po- 
land as the United States ($250m). The 
r offer. w ^rn ;; p ¥ tners .9ho M ld now do 
more to help provide the second half of 

the targeted figure of $1 bn. 

Britain’s Prime Minister Margaret 
Thatcher tned to steer the discussion back 

Goitachov?"^ POi “ ^ - help 

The Iron Lady, however, simply listed 
her misgivings: democracy and the market 
economy are completely unknown in the 
Soviet Union; the expectations of the East 
are much greater than the possibilities of 

“V nd there '* * e question', of 
w nether Moscow cap scrap its 70,000 

*" d des , tr °y chemical weapons 
without damaging the environment. , 

It Is important, therefore, Mrs Thatcher 
pointed out in reference to previous state- ■ 

Knh S « by Giulio An ^ Jreot(i “ d Hehtiut 
Kohl, notto jeopardise Nato." The pres- 
ervation of the two military ‘pacts is im- 
Contlmied on page 3 • 1 


Jy Genscher gives 

" Gorbachov 
"■ some assurances 

let 

is T 1 * 'leadlines arc dealing wilk , 
I. S'<ldy pace of reform in the GDR.S 

a- ded,nc of lhc "‘ling SED, and 

s 

° Vftslby C3DR citizens. fin,,,ce 10 fc 

C Thc Bonn government views these*. 

range nients as steps towards “confedera 
„ tl , ve ^ciurcs" between German 7Z 
along l he lines presented by CliamJ 
Helmut Kohl in his ten-point programme 
. stages along "feWT 

I 1 ie lini| y the German nation 

The resignation by Egon'ta *. 
r chairman of the GDR Council of State* 
the next step m the breathtaking develop- 
niem in the GDR which will have notite- 
able repercussions on relations bmrn 
the two German states. 

The development is moving at such 4 
pace that it again involves risks to Eu- 
rope’s political stability. This is not just 
pessimism but a description of reality. 

During his two-day visit to Moscow 
Bonn Foreign Minister Hans-Dietrich 
Genscher was made aware of this fact. 

. the one hand, Mikhail Gorbachov 
with his reform policy is ihe pacemaker of 
developments in Poland, Hungary, the 
GDR, Czechoslovakia and Bulgaria. 

The power of reforms in the states of 
the former Eastern Bloc, which has deve- 
loped in a surging wave, now threatens to 
create considerable difficulties for its real 
mastermind in the Kremlin. 

The failure of economic reform and 

t hr ^CTimnlTophic? kr 

the huge empire of the Soviet Union is 
undermining Gorbachov's position from 
within. 

The reformist and liberation movements 
in former satellite states can no longer be 
controlled by Moscow and produce un- 
predictable foreign policy risks which 
could question Gorbachov’s position of 
leadership. 

If the spirit of these liberation move- 
ments spreads to the Soviet Union this 
could lead to a development which no- 
one interested in a new political order in 
Europe and thus in East- West relations 
enn desire. 

Thc marshals in the Soviet Union are 
restless. One of them would take over 
from Gorbachov if he were ousted from 
power. 

Gorbachov is aware of this fact and 
makes no secret about his fears. 

During his visit to Moscow Hans-Die- 
trich Genscher took the opportunity to 
assure the current Soviet leadership that 
neither Bonn nor its western allies hare 
any intentiott'Dfreapitaliring’on the difir 
cutties and problems which inevitably#* 
company a policy of reform. Genscher’s 
Continued on page 6 
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Party gets new 
leader and is 
to be renamed 


A 41 -year-old lawyer, Gregor Gysi, has 
been chosen as the new head of the So- 
cialist Unity Party to replace Egon 
Krenz. The party’s name is also to be 
changed. Gysl says changes are to be 
more than cosmetic. “We want a new 
party.” 

T he people of East Germany are re- 
lentlessly pushing ahead with re- 
jomts-tffTd dismantling the power of the 
ruling party, the SED. 

Egon Krenz was party leader and 
head of slate for only six weeks. In the 
end even members demanded his resig- 
nation. 

Now the entire Central Committee 
and the new Politburo have stepped 
down in the realisation that they have 
failed. 

Under Erich Honecker’s leadership 
(he Communists took the GDR to the 
brink of ruin while they themselves en- 
joyed life to the full like hedonistic ren- 
aissance rulers. 

As others stood in queues in the hope 
of being able to buy enough food to sa- 
tisfy basic needs, party leadership lived 
like lords. 

It was the kirn! of lifestyle one might 
have expected from Philippine dictators 
or in Central American banana repub- 
lics — hut surely nor in I In* "first work- 
er?' and peasants’ state” on' German 
soil! 

Erich Honecker let himself be ex- 
tolled as an anti-fascist fighter and an 
apostle of peace. In reality, lie exploited 
his people and made sure that the lead- 
ership caste received more and more 
privileges. 

Krenz was always his obedient disci- 
ple. So he went as fast as he came. Party 
expulsions, resignations and arrests are 
the inevitable consequences. 

Embittermem is growing as winter 
approaches and clouds of brown coal 
dust settle on the decaying towns and 
cities and make it difficult to breathe. 

Many East Germans now realise their 
hard-earned savings are worth nothing. 
There are premonitions of a general strike. 

Once again this has been forestalled 
by the (self-)purification campaign of 
the SED. Yet even new guiltless figures 
at the head of the party will be unable to 
guarantee its survival. 

The SED was created to safeguard 
Soviet hegemony in the GDR. Does the 
existe'fifie flf Ifife pUl iiowfltakfc'sense? 
The SED is disintegrating. A feeling of 
helplessness is spreading. 

The former parties of the so-called 
anti-fascist bloc are too embroiled in 
the soiled past to be able to assume a 
decisive role during a transition from a 
period of Stalinist rule to democracy. 

The new Opposition groups, how- 
ever, are still at odds with one another 
over objectives. They lack a sound orga- 
nisational structure. 

Most people in the GDR know that 
socialism is on its last legs. Yet most 
Opposition groups do not want to drop 
the idea of a “democratic socialism." 

Even in Prague, where the political 
about-turn came after East Berlin’s, mar- 
ket economy ideas are being more openly 
discussed. In the GDR, however, a lot of 
people still seem to seek their solvation in 


nebulous dreams. This results in a pow- 
er vacuum. The new government led by 
Hans Modrow is the last functioning 
body left. This may give it power, but 
even if Modrow is a genuinely honest 
comrade he is also stigmatised by the 
fact that he is a member of the exploita- 
tive SED. 

How will East Germans channel their 
growing anger? Will there be a demand for 
speedy reunification as the only way out of 
the inconsolability of life in the GDR? 

Although things seem to be develop- 
ing fast the new government is working 
far too slowly. It is hardly surprising 
that Modrow welcomed parts of Chan- 
cellor Kohl’s ten-point. 

Only joint commissions and perma- 
nent consultative mechanisms can cre- 
ate the basis for close cooperation with 
lhc Federal Republic of Germany. 

GDR changes are still not radical en- 
ough. Hesitation and helplessness over 
the future structure of the economy 
could lead to a collapse of public life. 
Who will be interested in working if 
there is no personal or national per- 
spective? 

Thc Federal Republic of Germany will 
have to face up to huge problems. 

As Hans-Dietrich Genscher quite 
rightly pointed out all West Germans 
will be pul to the test to see whether 
words of German unity will be followed 
by acts of national solidarity. 

The parties, however, are not prepar- 
ing the population for the fact that this 
solidarity will be expensive. 

Instead, they arc all jostling to get in 
the best starting position for next year’s 
general election. 

This applies to both Helmut Kohl in the 
form of his embarrassing go-it-alone, 
which has not only confused the FDP but 
also the Four Powers and Poland, as well 
:i«. k »:i;irl:inil pn*nii>*r *”Kk:ir 1 at* inl.iuu' 
T5PDrwrnnr?mt5mCT 

The two big people’s parlies, the 
CDU and the SPD. do not give the im- 
pression that they are doing justice to 
the responsibility the Federal Republic 
of Germany now has to hear. 

As the GDR has beenme unpredict- 
able and this state of affairs will continue 
for some time Bonn must do even more 
to prove its worth as a guarantor of stabil- 
ity in Central Europe. Aliri(m zielcke 

(Simigoricr Zcitung, 4 December 1989) 
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portant for disarmament. No-one knows, 
said Prime Minister Thatcher, when Ger- 
man reunification will come. 

Furthermore, democracy in the Eastern 
European states must “prove their worth 
for ten to 15 years’’ before considering a 
restructuring of Europe. 

The other government leaders, how- 
ever, especially those of the Benelux coun- 
tries and- -Denmark, again . broaphed the 
subject of Germany. 

Diplomats agreed that there is no es- 
caping the fact that all peoples have a right 
to self-determination. 

Yet everyone agreed that German-Ger- 
man rapprochement must take place “em- 
bedded in European structures.” It was 
not clear which structures were meant. 

"There was almost an impression,” said 
one observer, “that the majority feels that 
Nato and the Warsaw Pact need no longer 
continue to exist because of East-West 
confrontation, but because of the Ger- 
mans.’’ 

Admittedly, Mitterrand was not the on- 
ly politician who referred to the Helsinki 
agreements. 

It was not (he familiar caution of the US 
President alone, therefore, which prompl- 
ed him, as In Malta, to reject the idea of a 


Mob-law mood on the streets as 
the scandals get deeper 


T he fact that the political revolution 
in the GDR is taking place so peace- 
fully verges on a miracle. 

“Kick the Reds out of the demo” was 
a much-cheered chant during the regu- 
lar Monday demonstration in Leipzig 
on 4 December. 

Although there was no violence dur- 
ing the occupation of the state security 
service (Stasi) building in Leipzig tear 
gas grenades were initially used during a 
similar attempt in Suhl. 

Cries of “Stasi, give us the files" and 
“Corrupt robbers behind bars!” arc re- 
gularly heard. 

Theree is an atmosphere of rumours, 
honest anger and signs of a desire to ap- 
ply lynch-law. 

Embittcrmcnt about the high-handed- 
ness of tlie Communist Party, the new 
corruption nnd moneymaking cases ex- 
posed every day and the underbuild prac- 
tices of an omnipotent state security ap- 
paratus mingle witli a thirst for revenge. 

As power is on thc streets the people 
have taken it into (heir own hands. 

Editorial and people’s police offices 
are being inundnied with phonecalls 
calling for an inspection of areas with 
fenced-in slate villas or claiming that 
some official department somewhere is 
burning documents or that the shredder 
is working overtime. 

Both the journalists and the criminol- 
ogists complain that there are simply 
nut enough people to investigate all the 
reports. 

The little Honeckers, MilUigs and 

bvkild. Gv.'UidV.yw iV.is are lire main b\iM:. 
“of the anger of the people, which is becom- 
ing increasingly difficult to restrain. 

There were tumultuous scenes after 
an nnnuuncement during a citizens' 
meeting in Berlin-Friedriehshain that 
the mayor of this district, Heinz Bnr- 
bach. had given instructions to destroy 
documents in his office. 

The enraged crowd marched over to 
the office and forced entry into the 
building. 

The rumours turned out to be false 


CSCE summit conference next year. As 
America sees it the Federal Republic of 
Germany must not pull out of Nato, re- 
gardless of the new suprises which may 
lie ahead in the German Question. 

"The USA will remain engaged in Eu- 
rope,” Bush announced clearly during 
his final press conference. And where 
else could they remain if not in Ger- 
many? 

To the annoyance of Margaret 
Thatcher he added: “The events of our 
time require continued and perhaps 
even intensified efforts by the Twelve 
(European Community stales) for inte- 
gration." 

Bush would like to see the European 
Community continue to act as a magnet 
for the forces of reform in Eastern Eu- 
rope: 

“The transatlantic partnership con 
create the architecture of a new Europe 
as well as a new Atlanticism,” the Presi- 
dent said euphorically. 

Yet again it was unclear what the dif- 
ference would be between the new and 
the old architecture. 

Unimpressed by Bush’s warnings the 
British Prime Minister later indicated 
that she would support neither the pro- 
ject of an economic and monetary union 
of the Twelve nor the social charter for 
the rights of employees during the forth- 


and Borbach spoke of a “political char- 
acter assassination." 

In ihe district of Berlin-Sclionefeld 
newspaper editors arrived at the state se- 
curity building only to find “deserted 
rooms". There are rumours that the Stasi 
has transported documents to Romania, 

The more ridiculous the rumour the 
more likely it is to be believed in a so- 
ciety which has suffered too long under 
the despotic rule of □ single party. 

Everyone in Leipzig believed the 
speaker who, a few weeks ago, said dur- 
ing a demonstration that Egon Krenz had 
had an operation in the USA which cost 
half a million dollars. People almost took 
offence when he later withdrew his claim. 

Thc vigilant people’s wrath, however, is 
not only based on unfounded rumours. 

It whs discovered, for example, that 
there were plans to remove electronic 
devices imported from the USA from a 
garage used hy former GDR Prime Min- 
ister Willi Sloph. 

The police are currying out investig- 
ations against sports officials whose 
drawers were found to contain 
DM200, 000, against memhers of staff 
at thc I FA moinr combine on grounds 
of racketeering and officials in the con- 
struction business accused of misap- 
propriating male rial. 

The entire GDR is immersed in inves- 
tigation fever. 

Several commissions have been set 
up to look into the racketeering and 
corruption charges. Their powers, how- 
ever. are vague and the public prosceu- 

uu& are .klie.uV} u\ cl w uiked m e\eu uu 

willing to dig deep enough into the mo- 
rass of col lapsed SED rule. 

The People's Chamber bus appointed 
an investigation committee, the SED 
Working Committee led by lawyer Gre- 
gor Gysi has formed a “Corruption In- 
vestigation Committee" and the civil 
rights' movement has set up a third in- 
vestigation committee together with 
Hans Mod row's government. 

The clearing-up operations and the ne- 
Contlnued on page 4 


coming European Community summit 
in Strasbourg. 

Britain's European Community part- 
ners feel that both moves would have a 
particularly positive influence on East- 
ern Europe. The increasingly isolated 
head of the British government is not at 
all interested in just how much import- 
ance Helmut Kohl, Francois Mitterrand 
and others attach to Community inte- 
gration as an anchor for the Federal Re- 
public of Germany in the wake of the 

growing uncertainty surrounding life 

German Question. 

The subject of Germany virtually over- 
shadowed a question which would have 
otherwise ranked as Important in Brussels 
following the Bush-Gorbachov summit: if 
agreement is reached for the first time next 
year on a reduction of the conventional 
forces of the two pacts from the Atlantic 
to the Urals what could follow-on talks for 
a further disarmament in Europe look 
like? 

Once again it was all loo apparent that 
politicians prefer not to think too far 
ahead. 

There was comforting consensus in the 
confirmation of how unexpectedly the si- 
tuation in Europe had changed since the 
Nato summit In May just under seven 
months' earlier. Erich Hauser 

(Frankfurter Rundschau, 6 December 1989) 
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The honest broker 
mokes bis 
breakthrough 

l^ven when announcing news which 
X-/makes most people jubilant, Rudolf 
Seilers, the Minister of State at the Bonn 
Chancellor's Office, keeps calm. 

As the word spread in the parliamen- 
tary corridprs Hint “the borders have 
gone" Bonn's chief negotiator in Hast Ber- 
lin preferred to talk of a “breakthrough" 
and a “facilitation of travel." 

Aware of the problems ahead he said 
reorganisation of relations with the GDR 
is not "out of the woods yet." 

In contrast to his habit of using words 
sparingly the man from Lower Saxony was 
extremely talkative when describing one of 
his best achievements in intra-German 
talks. 

For a long time he had to keep silent 
about the difficulties on the way to the re- 
sult now accepted by all parties. 

internally he kept telling the Chancel- 
lor’s Office that the GDR was initially un- 
willing to pay a single D-mark from its for- 
eign exchange revenue into the travel fund 
to give its citizens more spending power 
during their visits to the West. 

Contrary to claims by Social Democrats 
the change of heart of the GDR leadership 
was not the automatic result of the ava- 
lanche-style process of reform in the East. 

It was the result of tough negotiations. 

In confidential meetings some members 
of the GDR Opposition groups even said- 
they regarded Bonn's terms as too difficult 
to meet. 

This was a reference to Bonn's insist- 
ence that the GDR drop the foreign ex- 
change minimum to be paid by West Ger- 1 
mans visiting the GDR and its demand to j 
do away with the compulsory visa. 1 

Seilers refused to back down. In the end 1 
the East German negotiators were even i 
relieved to be able to make their own con- 
tribution to the travel fund after hard cur- 1 
rency excessesby the old SED guardcame i 
into the open. ( 

Seilers pointed out that the, in the 1 
meantime fugitive, former state secretary. 



Deal asalad. Bonn negotiator Salters 


Alexander Schalck-Golodkowsky, was a 
member of the GDR delegation just a few 
days earlier. 

The new trust between the Premier 
Hans Modrow, and Seilers, which will also 
supplement contractual obligations of the 
two states, even led to an embarrassed in- 
quiry by Modrow what Bonn feels about 
the affair. 

He was able to avert the embarrass- 
ment, said Seiters, by pointing out that 
Schalck-Golodkowsky had carried out the 
projects negotiated in a correct manner. 

He emphasised that any misdemea- 
nours are a matter between the GDR lead- 
ership and its former state secretary. 

Amidst laughter Seiters added, how- 
ever. that he had always only met Schalck 
in an official capacity. 

During recent weeks Seiters had dis- 
cemibly shown a great deal in the relation- 
ship of-trajrt ’wirtrthe other rid«-Thi».Einftl- 
iy led to success. 

At a time when caution still prevailed in 
the Bonn government and the view was 
generally taken that the GDR should only 
be given financial assistance to solve its 
humanitarian problems, Seiters was a driv- 
ing force for more extensive support. 

It did not go unnoticed in East Berlin 
that he advised his colleagues at home to 
intensify concepts for .comprehensive 
cooperation before demanding free-mar- 
ket reforms. 

Seiters was backed by the CDU busi- 


Continued from page 3 


cessary process of self-purification are 
marked by elements of open envy at the 
Japanese electronic gadgets and western 
sanitaiy ceramics found in the residence of 
former leading political figures. 

This is more than understandable in a 
country with such a comparatively low 
standard of living. 

The LDPD newspaper, for example, 
openly published details of a three-day 
pre-Christmas gala programme at the 
Grand Hotel in East Berlin, of Hansel and 
Gretel and The nutcracker Suite, and of 
opulent cnndelight dinners on offer for 
DM977. Western tourists, of course, are 
also entitled to the same pleasures. 

This is an obvious indication that there 
are privileged citizens in the GDR who 
can afford (his sort of luxury. 

O _^f orr ' et ^ anc * u Pright comrades in the 
complain that the "press Is going 
crazy and that things, are taking place 
“like they once did in the USSR." 

Ever since the (East) Berliner Zeliung 
ran its famous article on the feudal resid- 
ence of the head of the East German me- 
talworkers’ trade union IG Metall, Ger- 
hard Nennsteii, in Berlin-Biesdorf on 1 
November not a day has passed without 


rhe disclosure of a new affair by the new 
revelation journalism in the GDR Mis- 
trust is so widespread that even persons 
who who were regarded as beyond re- 
proach suddenly find themselves under 
suspicion, as shown by the case of the la- 
wyer Wolfgang Vogel. 

The Public Prosecutor’s Office alone is 
investigating 400 individual reports, the 
^Shts 1 Commission cannot cope 
with the number of phohecalls, anti the 
special task force of the police is finding it 
extremely difficult to separate the wheat 
from the chaff. 

The anger of the people is boiling and 
there is a fear in the GDR that the situa- 
tion might get out of hand. 

There were similar fears of a bloody es- 
calation on 9 October in Leipzig. 

All this because of growing number of 
revelations of the former arbitrariness, 
racketeering and despotic practices of for- 
mer SED officials. • 

An anecdote frequently told in the pop- 
ular hunting region of Suhl in the south of 
the GDR shows how the toppled regime 
dealt with its people; 

“If Trade Minister Briska doesn't Shoot 
a deer today the region of Sulil will have 
ho bananas tomorrow:” 

Werner Kern 

• (Saaibriickener Zeitung, 7 December 1 989) 


(left) and East Berlin Premier Modrow. 

(Photo; dpa) 

ness manager, Volker Riihe, and members 
of the CDU national executive committee. 

Seiters knew how to make it clear to the 
GDR leadership that it would not lose mo- 
ney by dropping the minimum exchange 
rule and visa fee and pay its own reserves 
into the foreign exchange fund. 

He said if this were done, the amount of 
assistance could be made more palatable 
to people in the West. 

As assurances of aid became more con- 
crete and a growing number of ideas on 
“mixed enterprises” began to take shape 
the parties soon realised that they had act- 
ed correctly. 

The basic features of the results of ne- 
gotiations already existed before Chancel- 
lor Kohl presented his 10-point concept 
for Germany with the goal of confedera- 
tive structures between the two states. 

Experts on Deutschlandpolilik in the 
GhfinceHor , B-Office-oven'».-olaim*»haV-.tho=.' 
work of joint committees and intra-Ger- 
man regulations has already begun. 

The joint administration, control and 
accounting procedure of the travel hind 
enables both sides to decide what is to be 
done with the exchanged Ostmarks. 

The announcement of an investment 
protection agreement, double taxation 
agreements or altered customs provisions 
point in the same direction. 

Seiters said Modrow had been express- 
ly encouraged by Soviet leader Gorbachov 
to develop the “contractual community” 
with the Federal Republic. 

As an honest chronicler, however, Sei- 
ters also added that Gorbachov had come 
out against reunification. 

The honest broker in German-Gernmn 
affairs made a point of creating the im- 
pression that he has a satisfactory, indeed 
good relationship to the mayor of Berlin, 
Walter Momper, and the Berlin Senate. 

The atmospherics between Momper 
and Bonn Chancellor Helmut Kohl repre- 
sented an unnecessary weak point in the 
political discussion in the Federal Repub- . 
he of Germany since the opening of the 
Berlin Wall on 8 November. 

Seiters, who had constantly informed 
Mayor Momper and Senator Pfarr about 
ms talks and was therefore particularly of- 
fended by the accusation of inactivity 
which came from Berlin; told the Mayor 
the good news on 5 December. According 
to Seiters Momper was well satisfied. 

Seiters has achieved a great deal for the 
Berliners. He insisted, for example, that no 
difference be made at border crossings 
from West to East Berlin between resi- 
dents of Berlin and West Germans. - 

Seiters is convinced that, other impeding 
regulations would soon be dropped. Re- 
gulations would disappear as the meaning- 
lessness of their practical implementation 
becomes apparent. 

Heinz-Joachim Melder 
(Der Tagesspiege], Berlin, 7 December 198?) 


( Travel restrictions 
to East lifted 

For the first time in 40 years, there 1 , 
to be unimpeded freedom of traJ 
within the whole of Germany. Bonn 
Chancellery Slate Minister R udoif 
Seilers and East Berlin Premier Ha J 
Modrow have agreed that, as from 1 
January, West Germans and Wesi 
Berliners will be able to travel to East 
Germany without a visa and without 
having to change DM25 a day Into 
East marks at a rate of I to l. A joint 
foreign-exchange fund Is to be set UD 
so East Germans will be able (0 trawl 
to the West. They will be able fo rfrav 
up to 200 West marks a year, halfu j 
ane-to-one and half a t one-to-fl* / 

P^espite all the fundamental differ- 
LJences a network of arrangements 
ind agreements will gradually be 
:reaied, moving towards the “coniiac- 
ual community" Hans Modrow would 
ike to see. 

^ As of next year visitors from the 
}DR will not longer have to rely on 
rather humiliating practice of re- 
eiving DM 1 00 “welcome money." 

However, the new amount which 
an be exchanged when visiting the 
ederal Republic of Germany, 
>M200 a year per adult, is still too 
>w. 

Under current circumstances, how- 
/er, this was probably the best possi- 
le result. 

There are limits to the foreign ex- 
lange stocks in the GDR, and future 
operation will demand further fi- 

snoiaV-oaneessroiii^from-fbe-FWfem* ( 

epublic. 

The regulation of travel money 
ore or less anticipates a better econ- 
nic future in which both sides find it 
isier to offset the currency disparity. 
After the GDR already opened up 
i borders to the West on 9 Novem- 
:r a breakthrough has now also been 
hieved in West-East tourist traffic. 
The significance of these new regul- 
Miions cannot be overrated. 

In future it will be possible to travel 
freely between the two parts of Ger- 
many and the two parts of Berlin; all 
that’s needed is a passport or an ident- 
ity card. 

The visa, the exchange minimum 
and the residence permits for visits to 
the GDR will be dropped. 

At long last the GDR is opening It- 
self to the West after opening the bor- 
ders to the West for its own citizens. 

Developments are under way which 
in the long term will make the Wall 
and the barbed -wire irrelevant. 

The^Benm^Wwirment-places trusl 
in the Modrow government which is 
■by no means disputed in the GDR it- 
self. 

The agreed meeting between Mo- 
drow and Kohl on 19 December ref- 
lects this trust. 

The fact that the two heads of gov- 
ernment meet as equal partners without 
a prior visit to the general secretary of 
the SED is in itself a sigh of normality. 

Up to now the GDR has denied 
claims that the Bonn government is 
trying to stabilise the Modrow govern- 
ment. 

• In reality, however, this new form of 
German-German political intercourse 
can only foster such stabilisation. • 

■ : - ^Werner Kern ■ 

> (RheiniiYhe Post, Dlissoldorf, 

..." ■ 6 December 1989) 
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Soon, a remnant of a wall will be all there 
is to remember a certain state by 


I n the not too distant future the only 
remnant of the GDR as we knew it will 
be a section of the Berlin Wall preserved 
as a monument of German history. 

The dissolution of the East German 
state is reflected in the rapid pace of deve- 
lopments. 

Whereas Egon Krenz still represented 
the GDR as head of state at the Warsaw 
Pact summit in Moscow on 4 December 
he was no present at the meeting between 

Hans HlU« Mnrlrnw nnrl Rmlolf Seller*. 

the following day, which ended with the 
historic decision to allow freedom 6f travel 
w wg cr rTfie Federal Republic of Germany 
and the GDR. 

One-and-a-half hours after the beginn- 
ing of an extraordinary meeting of the 
Council of State on 6 December Egon 
Krenz relinquished all his offices. 

Manfred Gerlach, the caretaker Coun- 
cil of State chairman, only needed a few 
minutes to announce a comprehensive am- 
nesty for all prisoners serving sentences of 
up to three years. 

The SED, which gathered at a party 
congress hastily organised on 8 and 9 De- 
cember in East Berlin before the date orig- 
inally planned, only had the choice be- 
tween dissolution or division. A founda- 
tion which is contaminated to such an ext- 
ent cannot be “reformed." 

The vacuum called the GDR is being 
filled by a people's democracy, a people's 
democracy in the true sense of the word. 
In the spirit of the beginnings of the 
French Revolution of 1 789. 

-’WTSt reports are coming in of attnekyun ■ 
installations belonging to the National 
People's Army in the GDR. State security 
police headquarters can no longer feel se- 
cure in the face of the people’s anger. 

Yet a mood of non-violence still pre- 
vails. The guilty are being brought to jus- 
tice, not thrown to the lions. 

Yet who can guarantee that these deve- 
lopments will not get out of hand? 

The forces of change in the GDR take 
no notice of the wagging finger of admoni- 
tion. Mikhail Gorbachov, who like the sor- 
cerer's apprentice who summoned up the 
spirits he can no longer cast aside, un- 
doubtedly appreciates this fact. 

If his policy of the self-determination of 
peoples is to remain credible, however, the 
Soviet leader can hardly change course 
now. 

He has thus bound himself to a deve- 
lopment which in excess — in the form of 
chaos — could swallow him up and engulf 
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his experiment Political weirs are now 
needed to control the flow of change. 

Europe needs an unambiguous state- 
ment: no-one can now ignore the admis- 
sibility of the unity of Germany — regard- 
less of whether this is called new unifica- 
tion, u federation or simply “llie German 
osmosis.” 

In 40 years of democratic maturity the 
free part of Germany, the Federal Repub- 
lic, has proved its worth as a reliable part- 
ner to the West. 

To dispute this Tact in view of the pos- 
sibility of a dovetailing of the two German 
states simply on the grounds of fears asso- 
ciated with a former image of Germany 
would inflict deep wounds on the self-es- 
teem of the new generation of Germans. 

The GDR and Eastern Europe as a 
whole are experiencing a peaceful revolu- 
tion of human rights, which increases the 
security of the West to n significant degree. 

The deprivation of freedom is the root 
of instability in Europe — not arms. For a 
long time this was also Nato's basic pre- 
mise. In the German case freedom is part 
of unity. 

The West must be careful not to betray 
its own principles. 

The sudden noticeable hardening of po- 
sitions over the German Question in the 

ern partner countries and in Moscow is 
unmistakably connected with the Fact that 
diplomatic circles are helpless in the face 
of the unstoppable. 

This helplessness leads to a further 
hardening of positions, which in turn does 
not have a favourable influence on the 
climate in Germany. 

No-one except right-wing extremists, 
who have always taken advantage of situ- 
ations in which reason has not prevailed, 
would benefit in the long term from such 
from such a response. 

The Bonn government can do a great 
deal to help reduce this helplessness 
among the leaders of Germany’s neigh- 
bouring states. 

Western Germany must now bring itself 
to nail its colours to the mast with respect 
to several key issues of its policies towards 
the East and West. 

First and foremost this applies to the 


status of Poland's western border. Unfor- 
tunately, Chancellor Kohl failed to inform 
(if not consult) both the West and East in 
good time about his ten-point plan. 

He also missed an excellent opportunity 
to include the decisive passages of the 
joint declaration of the German Bundestag 
of 8 November, the day before he began 
his visit to Poland, in his ten-point plan 
speech to the Bundestag. 

In the speech the Chancellor made on 8 
November we find the following: 

“The Polish people should know that its 
right to live in secure borders will not be 
questioned by us Germans now nor in fu- 
ture by territorial claims. The wheel of his- 
tory ennnot be turned bock." 

It is absolutely essential that all execu- 
tive bodies in the CDU and CSU should 
inform pnrty members that. In the first ver- 
sion of any new “contractual community”, 
the western and eastern parts of Germany 
should incorporate n binding declaration 
on the Oder-Neisse line, providing that 
this is ratified by a majority in two freely 
elected German parliaments — something 
which can undoubtedly be assumed. 

We can no longer afford the luxury of 
deferring a dear statement on this issue to 
the conclusion of u pence treaty. 

What could be more noble and binding 
than a majority declaration by the democ- 
ratically legitimated bodies representing 
the people? 

Those who point towards fears of the 
Republicans and who ask for a postpone- 
ment nf ibis crucial question until sifter tin* 
•■““1 990 general election would documenr ex- 
actly the opposite of what we could reli- 
ably display to the world: the degree of our 
commitment to democracy and our self- 
confidence. 

Any nebulosity in the face of the Re- 
publicans over an issue which requires 
such a common sense decision as the 
question of Poland's western border 
would merely confirm fears abroad. 

We cannot create a better climate for 
the “German osmosis" and would serious- 
ly damage our own interests if we fail to 
carry out this act of obvious reason in the 
near future. 

Furthermore, we need agreement on 
the establishment of a European central 
bank. It is the prerequisite for a European 
monetary community. 

The Federal Republic of Germany can- 
not be fairly accused of having slowed 
down the European train or of having lost 
credibility. 


After all, who got the train moving 
again by investing tremendous effort at the 
Community summit in Hanover in June 
1988? 

Helmut Kohl must extend this basis and 
clearly state his position by agreeing to the 
independence of a future central bank (a 
model which fits in with German desires) 
during the Strasbourg summit. 

It is absolutely essential for the credibil- 
ity of German politics that firm commit- 
ments are made in these two key areas of 
integration. 

If in return we can again commit our 
neighbours to their former professions of 
support for German unity the Kohl plan 
would create a situation conducive to a 
more positive development. This would 
place a safety net under the unpredictable 
course of events in the GDR. 

It would also prevent Germany’s Euro- 
pean neighbours from becoming loo dizzy 
at the pace of developments in the Ger- 
man Question. Thomas Kielinger 

(Rhdnischer Morkur/Chrisi und Well, 
Dunn, 8 December 1989) 
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main message to Gorbachov, therefore, 
was that the western allies want this re- 
form policy to develop in stability. 

In Genscher’s opinion this stability en- 
compasses the full utilisation of all means 
of political, economic, technological and 
cultural cooperation with the reforming 
states of Central and Eastern Europe, with 
the Soviet Union high up on the list. 

The acceleration of the disarmament 
and arms control policy should serve as a 
major prerequisite to such stability in or- 
der 10 reduce the military dimension of the- 
E:ist-West relationship. 

In the long term it will be necessary in 
the interests of political stability in Europe 
in re sped «*\istiuo alliances In line with 

Nato’s own philosophy, however, their 
political dimension should be extended. 

The political dimension could then lead 
to an all-European architecture, within the 
structure of which there would also be 
room for 0 united German nation. 

In principle Gorbachov supports such a 
concept, even though he is not openly say- 
ing so at the moment. 

Helmut Kohl's ten-point plan fils in 
with a geographically comprehensive 
development, but Genschcr had to coun- 
ter the impression in Moscow that Bonn, 
with the appointments diary in its hand as 
it were, wants to encourage this process at 
a faster pace than possible and expedient 
under existing political circumstances. 

Genscher emphasised in Moscow that 
this path to change in Europe and in the 
world must be tread with responsibility, 
care and a sense of proportion. 

Hans Jorg Sottorf 

(Handels blatt. Diisseldorf, 7 December 1 989) 
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Five steps towards getting East Germany on 
to its feet without losing its identity 


Professor Wilhelm Hankel, who wrote 
this article for Handelsblatl , was head of 
the money and credit department at the 
Bonn Economic Affairs Ministry when 
Karl Schiller was the minister from 1966 
to 1972. He now teaches currency and 
development policies at Frankfurt Uni- 
versity. 

E veryone, including both party mem- 
bers and the activists opposing 
them, know that the East German econ- 
omy has to be turned upside down if it is 
to recover. Everyone wants to change 
the path but no one is quite certain how 
or in which direction. 

A review of the economy from an in- 
vestment and productivity point of view 
shows that there have been no less than 
five impediments to healthy develop- 
ment. 

First. Like all the Comecon slates 
with central economic planning, the 
German Democratic Republic lacks a 
money, credit and capital market. Huge 
surpluses build up in the GDR because 
there are no attractive savings bonds on 
offer, bonds which are reliable with ade- 
quate returns. 

It should not be forgotten that anyone 
who goes short of things in life must 
have a tidy sum tucked away in the 
bank, and is prepared to spend. There 
could he something to buy tomorrow. 

Anyone who wants to revive people's 
confidence in their cash, brought almost 
to ihe brink of worthlessness, must offer 
suvings bonds whose returns in interest 
overcomes people’s preferences to hav- ! 
ing cash in hand. But where could one J 
find these savings bonds? i 


In its production plans the GDR also 
ordains price, wage costs and tax rates. 
Above all it is this fatal standardisation 
of production and distribution which 
makes this job paradise so unbearably 
dreary, pointless and lacking in per- 
spectives. 

How else is it possible to explain 
away that the GDR, a modern industrial 
state, has such a low productivity rate 
and poor morale among its workers? 

The GDR leadership would intro- 
duce three important reforms with the 
authorisation of free employment mar- 
kets. Workers could apply for jobs with 
the highest pay; the trades unions would 
discover why they are there and for 
whom they are responsible. 

The unions are there for wages and 
social benefits policies, geared to dy- 
namic and productive standards, so that 
the GDR could become an attractive lo- 
cation for industries and investment. 

Third. The GDR leadership's socialist 
decisions have been short-sighted, con- 
sequently they were counter-produc- 
tive, creating waste. 

Basic foodstuffs are heavily subsi- 
dised, semi-luxuries are taxed via pro- 
duction tax way beyond their real cost 
or import price level, a calculation 
which cannot be justified socially, fis- 
cally and least of all economically. 


p 1 rnst Albrecht, Prime Minister of Low- 

“ Jer Saxony. Invited eight economists to 

Hanover, his Land capital, for a sympo- 
sium to discuss reforms in the German 
Democratic Republic and Eastern Eu- 
rope. 


It is not justifiable socially because 
cheap food benefits those who do not 
need this subsidy, for instance farmers, 
who feed cheap food to their pigs; fis- 
cally not, because production tax is to- 
tally inadequate. 

East Germans, and not only East 
Germans, have been angered to learn 
how the country's national budgets have 
been manipulated - for years the lack 
of income was “covered" with printed 
money and underhand debt. 

People on low-incomes in the GDR 
wouid have been better served by a con- 
tribution towards their income than 
price subsidies which benefited all, bu- 
reaucrats and party bosses included. 

A system of differentiated value- 
added tax allowances, following the ex- 
ample of many EC member states, 
would not only produce more cash for 
the GDR treasury, but luxuries could be 
more effectively taxed than via high 
prices in Intershops, the East German 
shops where luxury goods can be pu- 
chased only in hard currency. 

Fourth. The GDR lacks effective ex- 
port marketing in the West and hard 
currency markets. The tiresomeness of 
exporting to other East Bloc countries, 
which only earns weak currency, has 
been corrected by working together 
with the Federal Republic. But how to 


Meeting agrees that 
shock treatment 


cooperate and to dare anything with- 
other party if exporters are doming 
by the state and their earnings in forei. 
currency are taken from them’ ^ 
The system really bites hard at 
point. But why doesn’t the GDR | earf ; 
ship give more freedom to those dyai 
ic managers who have been succesku 
exporting to Western markets? With™ 
any compulsions on them they tC 
earn enough deulseltemnrks and S, 
for the state bank. flrs 

Finally, these manngers have to Da v 
wages and salaries and manufacturing 
costs m Ostmnrks and not in fare" 8 
currency. ^ 

Fifth. The GDR does not now need a 
convertible currency, but a constant ex- 
change rate against the deutschemart 
the GDR m,p ° rtant ,radin 8 currency for 

With an exchange rate to the 
deutsclicmark which was predktahk 
within limits the Ostmark wouWteffe 
facto convertible, which would be re- 
warded by East German savers and for- 
eign investors. The flight of capital from 
Ostmarks to deutschemarks would slop. 

This is the sole perestroika pomUn 
which the GDR is dependent, and vffl 
remain dependent, on the help offered 
by the Federal Republic. This is why the 
proposed currency exchange fund is of 
vital importance. 

The GDR can arrange all the rest it- 
self and still retain its identity: banks, 
privatising companies, trades unions, 
appropriate subsidies, and price and tax 
structures. Until its citizens decide 
otherwise, that is. 

Professor Wilhelm Hankel 

(Handelsblall. Diisseldorf, 5 [December l**x9j 


be offered to small savings accounts in the 
-GD R . Herc^AIbredii. said: “ii.cunnol he 
•said to a worker who lias slaved away far 
2(1 or 30 years that his savings are instant- 

ll> ll.AM.LL.... •« 


Perhaps the GDR leadership is pon- 
dering on a real socialisation of their 
state capitalist regime: privatisation of 
stale- run companies. To do this they 
need an efficient credit system. Such a 
system would bring savers and investors 
together. 

It does not have to be something 
along the lines of a bank. Cooperative 
banks and savings banks could perform 
this service. 

Citizens in the GDR would then vo- 
luntarily be financiers and participants 
of “their” national assets, to which until 
now they have passively contributed: by 
pressures on wages, inflation and obli- 
gatory saving. 

Socialist managers would not auto- 
matically get funds for investment ac- 
cording to a plan, but they would have 
to raise the money on the credit and 
capital market. They would be forced to 
demonstrate their creditworthiness be- 
fore they could produce and invest. 
They would be legally responsible for 
the public capital they have demanded. 

This would be the first, difficult step 
towards an entreprenurial society de- 
pendent on results. 

Second. There is no free labour mar- 
ket in the GDR. There is no point in 
looking for a job individually and effi- 
cient trades unions cannot be formed, 
because jobs and salaries are standar- 
dised in the GDR. 

The East German trades union con- 
federation, FDGB, is a successor and 
evil caricature of the Nazi “Strength 
through Joy" movement. It is nn associa- 
tion for workers holidays and leisure 
pursuits, but sadly only for the privi- 
leged. 


Their most important finding was that 
there is no recipe for the change from the 
bankrupt central planning of the state with 
“real existing socialism," the GDR. to a 
free market economy. 

They were all agreed that shock treat- 
ment for the ailing East German, Russian 
and Polish economies would not be heal- 
thy. They said that the GDR probably had 
the best chances of gradually standing on 
its own two feet. 

Ernst Albrecht intends to commission 
two investigations: one to Gnd out how the 
GDR currency can regain its proper func- 
tions in the economy through currency re- 
form; the second will investigate how Pol- 
ish agriculture could be made efficient. 

Herr Albrecht said that changing the 
GDR’s economy would be difficult but at 
the same time easier than in other Comec- 
on countries. 

The Minister said that it would be easier 
because the free market economy tradi- 
tion, exercised in previous times, had not 
been totally obliterated from the GDR, 
and more difficult because the continuous 
emigration of young people from the GDR 
to ihe Federal Republic had already 
harmed the economy beyond all measure 
and had probably brought it close to col- 
lapse. 

There were expressions of deep pessim- 
ism and cautious optimism in the sympo- 
sium's judgments on future developments. 
Klaus Leciejewski from the Cologne- 
based Institute for the German Economy 
said there was an urgent need to export 
knowledge and information to the GDR. 

He asked for tax relief for West Ger- 
mans who sent books as presents into the 
GDR or took out subscriptions for news- 
papers and magazines for GDR citizens. 


would not help 

He said: “Everyone in East Germany 
knows Dynasty but no one is acquainted 
with the expression share certificate." 

Paul Dembinski is a Polish economist 
living in exile in Geneva. He warned 
against pursing a policy which stabilised 
the exhausted communist system. 

He warned that by doing this the re- 
quirements for the startup of a free market 
would not be created, because there are at 
present nowhere in Eastern Europe reli- 
able partners. 

Herr Dembinski said ironically that in 
Warsaw it was being said in the streets that 
“We have experimented for 40 years and 
we've had enough of that. We now want n 
recipe for an economic system which 
works." 

Gunter Hedtkamp, head of the Munich- 
based Eastern Europe Institute, went 
along with Herr Albrecht and emphasised 
how important it was for a sound money 
policy in those countries which wanted to 
surmout their planned-economy past. 

Herr Albrecht gained considerable ex- 
perience of Ordnungspolitik, economic 
policy proceeding from, and taking as its 
yardstick of performance, an ideal-type 
"5? ™ rket system, in the 1960s among 
E.C officials in Brussels. He emphasised 
that socially-ncceptable currency reform 
m the GDR and the other states was ne- 
cessary and possible. 

Herr Albrecht said that the high level of 
savings among East Germans, for exam- 
ple, meant that cash could be funnelled in-, 
to state-owned assets. He was obviously 
thinking of the privatisation of state- 
owned companies. 

He said that room for manoeuvre must 


Gunter Hedtkamp amplified this. He 
said that unlike savings in the West those 
in Eastern Europe had no value. 

The participants in the Hanover sympo- 
sium were nil agreed that central banks 
should be set up and that the banking sys- 
tem, which until now has only played a 
subordinate role in Eastern Europe, 
should be modernised and made more ef- 
ficient. 

Lolhnr Allmana of the Munich-based 
Siidostinstitul said that the GDR had bet- 
ter chances for building up its economy 
than any of the other Comecon countries. 

He pointed out that there were well- 
trained workers in the GDR and that there 
were a numher of private firms In the 
country, particularly in the service indus- 
tries. 

He said that although management and 
economics teachers at universities in the 
GDR knew very little about modem West- 
ern theory*, amttftat-boslness management 
in the GDR was more often guided by par- 
ty directives and not according to efficien- 
cy, East Germany had a considerable at* 
traction to Federal Republic industry, 
more so than Poland or the Soviet Union. 

At the end of the symposium Herr Al- 
brecht said that the population in the 
GDR had a high percentage of old people 
among it and there were many “missing." 
This meant that modernising the infras- 
tructure would over-tax the state. 

He said that this modernisation would 
cost not millions but billions, pointing to 
the deplorable condition of East German 
streets and railway carriages. 

The same was true for state-run firms, 
he said. “The state can!t modernise them. 
That can only be done by the private sec- 
tor.” Hans-Peter Saltier 

(Hannovercche AUgemeine, 2 December 1 989 ) 
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Daimler-Benz in 
talks with 
East German firms 


Daimler-Benz wants closer cooperation 
with East German firms. Talks are taking 
place with VEB IF A Kombinat Nutzfahr- 
zeuge about the possible Joint manufac- 
ture of heavy trucks. Daimler-Benz 
might consider a minority holding in any 
new project. 

J ust a few days *H«s finnl confirma- 
tion of the merger between Daimler- 
Benz and the aerospace group MBB the 
h*ne-rrrT5aimler-Benz, Edzard Reuter, 
said that the development towards an in- 
tegrated technology group was coming 
along according to plan. 

In the foreseeable future, however, the 
motor business, which was concentrated 
in the Mercedes-Benz field of operations 
this year, will remain the key area of 
group activities and account for three 
quarters of group turnover. 

That’s not all. Reuter said that during 
this financial year cars would also be the 
main source of revenue. 

The increase in the number of new re- 
gistrations, said Reuter, is an indication 
that quality and safety concepts have 
been chosen correctly. 

In reference to public speculations 
Reuter claimed that the firm need no 
longer worry that it might have to face up 
to a takeover bid by BMW in 30 to 50 
years time. 


This year Mercedes expects to sell 
550,000 vehicles worldwide. This is 
roughly the same figure as last year. 

According to Reuter the number of 
new orders from the domestic and for- 
eign markets is satisfactory and prospects 
are good for the coming year. 

In the commercial vehicle segment 
West German production plants are 
working to full capacity. A production fi- 
gure of 160,000 transporters, heavy 
goods vehicles and buses is expected. 
Mercedes expects a worldwide sales fi- 
gure of 257,000 commercial vehicles. 

Daimler-Benz will increase group 
turnover by four per cent this year to 
DM76bn. Mercedes will have an increase 
of two per cent to DM56bn. 

AEG, which concentrates on the fields 
of the future, electrotechnology and elec- 
irnnics. boosts turnover by six per cent to 
over DM12bn. There will be an above- 
average increase in turnover abroad. 

The newly created aerospace subsidi- 
ary Deutsche Aerospace AG (Dasa) will 
account (without MBB) for a turnover fi- 
gure of DM8bn. Despite this year's un- 
certainties this is ten per cent up oil the 
comparable figure last year. 

Daimler-Benz holds 50.24 per cent of 
MBB's capital. This will increase lo 61 
per cent in January. 

In March next year the Daimler super- 
visory board will finally decide on the 
setting up of a fourth area of operation 
for service functions. In this area (sys- 
tems house, financial services, insurance, 
trading house and marketing) a turnover 
of DM3.7bn is expected this yenr. 

A year ago Reuter gave information 
on ihe dividend. This year he merely 
said that the surplus would be about ihe 
same as last year's figure. 

Jens Peter Eichmeier 
(Sluttgarler Naclirichien, ft December 1 vHV) 


Volkswagen prepares for joint 
venture to make Trabants 


Politics at first hand 


Detailed and objective Information is what you need if you are 
to hold your own on politics and world affairs: facts on which 
to base your own political viewpoint. 

Aussenpolitlk, the quarterly foreign affairs review, gives you 
facts at first hand for an annual DM50 plus p&p. 

Write today for a sample copy of the English edition, at no obli- 
gation, to the publishers, INTERPRESS GmbH, Hartwicus- 
str. 3-4, D-2000 Hamburg 76, Federal Republic of Germany. 
Tel. (040) 2290609. 
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T he only thing the new Trabant 
which the Volkswagen group in 
Wolfsburg wants to develop and con- 
struct together with the VEB 1FA Kom- 
binat Pkw combine in Karl-Marx-Stadt 
will have in common with today's Tra- 
bant is its name. 

The Trabant of the future need no 
longer fear a comparison with Western 
European cars and is to be made ex- 
portable to both East and West. 

Before the end of the year VW and IFA 
want to set up a limited company (GmbH) 
in accordance with West German law with 
its seat in the Federal Republic of Ger- 
many to pave the way for the project. 

This company will prepare the plann- 
ing, development, production and dis- 
tribution of cars and transporters. 

Providing the GDR introduces the le- 
gal preconditions for cooperation and 
joint ventures this company will eventu- 
ally become a joint venture. 

Talking to the radio station NDR Ra~ 
dio Niedersachsen the deputy managing 
director of VW, Horst Miinzncr, said 
that the share capital of the limited 
company could be DM 1 m. 

Both partners should have a fifty per 
cent stake. The need for further capital 
will depend on the type of vehicle 
planned and the volume of production. 

Nothing more exact is known about 
the details of the Truhant successor. 

It seems pretty ccrtuin. however, that 
there will be more than just simple mo- 
difications of today's model. 

The new Trabant will probably he Ihe 


most modern car which can currently be 
produced. 

It has to come up to western stand- 
ards, since the company is planning dis- 
tribution on a large scale. 

VW will try lo discover more about 
existing market potential. It is hoped 
that the new model will be sold in both 
Eastern and Western Europe. 

It is not clear when the first “Supcr- 
Trabanl" will come oFf the assembly 
line. Before production can begin a 
number of political decisions must be 
taken. 

The political situation represents the 
greatest factor of uncertainly for com- 
panies involved in husiness in the GDR. 

Volkswagen’s plans for business in 
the GDR go a great deal further than 
any other western car industry com- 
pany. 

The project not only rcvcnls an interest 
in an attractive sales market, hut also gives 
Volkswagen an opportunity to produce at 
lower costs without moving production to 
Southern Europe or East Asia. 

Volkswagen has had very good con- 
tacts to the GDR for years. 

The first contacts were established in 
the mid-l97Hs, culminating in ! l J?R in 
the proposal by VW to help "recon- 
struct the GDR car industry " At the 
Continued on page 9 
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Meteorological stations 
all over the world 
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supplied ihe data arranged in see-at-a-glance tables in these new reference 
works. They include details of air and water temperature, precipitation, 
humidity, sunshine, physical stress of climate, wind conditions and frequency 
of thunderstorms. 

These figures compiled over the years are invaluable both for planning journeys 
to distant countries and for scientific research. • 

Basic facts and figures for every country in the world form a preface to the 
tables. The emphasis is on the country's natural statistics, on climate, 
population, trade and transport. 

The guides are handy in size and flexibly bound, indispensable for daily use in 
commerce, industry and Ihe travel trade. 

Four volumes are available: • 

North and South America. 172 pp., DM 24.H0; 

Asia/ Australia, 240 pp., DM 24.80; 

Africa, 130 pp.. DM 24.80; 

Europe/USSR. 240 pp.. DM 24.80 


lAiok it up in Brockhaus 

F. A. Brockhaus, Postfach 1709; D-6200 Wiesbaden 1 
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Chilling thought for 
energy suppliers: 
competition 

T^fie energy industry senses hardships 

— * n the offing. The causei competi- 
tion. 

The European Commission in Brus- 
sels cannot see why trading in electricity, 
and gas should be limited to the present 
companies and the regulations covering 
It should remain valid for ever. 

The Commission has, therefore, pre- 
sented proposals as to. how the structures 
of these markets can be opened up. 

, The pivotal factor, is reorganising in- 
aad-out transmission of both types of 
energy voluntarily. 

In simple terms this means that all 
companies must open their networks to 
competitors for an appropriate fee, pro- 
vided these competing companies want 
to supply customers who are outside 
their network. 

The pros and cons of this principle 
are now being heatedly debated. The 
EC Commission expects considerable 
price reductions as a result of the in- 
creased competition: but a study, under- 
taken at the Commission's request by 
Coopers & Lybrand and Prognos. came 
to the opposite conclusion. 

Their renson for this was that inter- 
esting major customers could be lost to 
regional suppliers of electricity and gas 
through the ‘ taking the pick of the 
bunch" principle. This could make it ne- 
cessary to have to apply high fixed costs 
on fewer customers, which would mean 
n price increase for smaller clients. 

The study also envisaged that supply 
regularity could be endangered by such 
a change in the structure of the industry. 

The West German energy industry is \ 
up in arms about this and is protesting 
m Bonn and Brussels against these 
proposals. West German industry cir- 
cles regard the French as being behind 
them. 

In fact France has a vital interest in 
such an arrangement. Over the past 1 5 
years France has built up enormous 
capacities to supply electricity through 
an ambitious nuclear power-plant pro- 
gramme. 

But the demand for electricity is con- 
siderably less than expectations. Under 
normal conditions there would be an 
enormous surplus of power, which 
could only sensibly be used by electric- 
ity exports. 

It must be pointed out, however, that . i 
normal conditions do not prevail at the . i 
present because a lot of nuclear power- , 
plant capacities are not available due to ! 
various difficulties. 

Since the electricity-supply industry , 
is to all intents and purposes in the \ 
hands of the state, Paris considers an i 
Opening up of frontiers for power ex- 
ports as a national matter. 

With these points in mind it was in- 
teresting to hear what Jean Bergoug- 
noux, general director of the stale- 
owned Electricity de France, had to say • 
about this problem. 

Speaking to West German journalists . 
in Paris he put forward proposals which 
could be regarded as falling between an 
offer of an olive branch and an attempt 
at blackmail. I 

He said that in principle France i 
would not insist on an alteration of the 
present system of an association of 
European energy companies. But he 


named two fundamental conditions for 
_ this acquiescence. 

The West German Jahrhundertvertr- 
t08> a system of additional charges on 
electricity to subsidise West German 
expensive coal, which favours the con- 
version of coal into electricity, should 
not be used as a brake for increased 
cross-frontier power supplies. 

He added that in addition there must 
be a coordination of Investment in nuc- 
lear power-plant within the European 
Community. 

If this came about M. Bergougnoux 
said that his company would not oppose 
an arrangement in which in future elec- 
tricity could be supplied exclusively 
among suppliers: in other words supply- 
ing electricity direct to a customer out- 
side the sphere of interest of a supplier 
company would be banned. 

He offered his colleagues in the Fed- 
eral Republic the hand of conciliation, 
but he did not take away the knife he 
held at their throat. 

Jean Bergougnoux regards the con- 
version of German coal into power as 
standing in the way of the swift exten- 
sion of cross- frontier electricity sup- 
plies. 

He does not see that even in the most 
unlikely event that the West German 
mining industry were to be completely 
closed down, that the modern coal-fired 
power stations, fitted with every refine- I 
ment for environmental protection, ‘ 
would not be mothballed but would be * 
operated with far more inexpensive im- 1 
ported coal. < 

The French government is deter- 
mined to increase power exports and so 1 
limit the French current account prob- f 
lems. mainly with the Federal Republic. r 

In principle the West German indus- t 
try does not disapprove of this, particu- ll 

can ward off the e 
pressure on it to open upJTs supply ne- v 
twork. This could be extremely dis- 11 
agreeable to West German electricity 
suppliers due to cost structures. c 

One has to bear in mind that the 1 
Karlsruhe-based Badenwerk AG has s ' 
two blocks of shares in French nuclear n 
power stations and is partly supplied sl 
from these stations. ti 

The Munich-based Bayernwerk AG 
has in mind a similar arrangement, and ^ 
Bayernwerk has recently set up a work- c 


Cuts in steel production planned 
as the boom disappears 


ing group along with Electricity de 
France, which will consider future 
forms of cooperation. 

One point should be borne in mind, 
however. If demand in the Federal Re- 
public soars beyond present capacities, 
then it would be worth considering 
where the next power stations should be 
built. 

Experience has shown that consid- 
erations should take into account in- 
creased cooperation with Electricity 
de France, which how, years before 
building should begin, has available a 1 
good dozen location's approved for the 
construction of nuclear power stations 
and which local politicians want to see 
built. 

In this respect the French desire to 
have discussions about investment 
should not shock the Germans. Even- 
tually the question of the location of 
power stations and electricity supplies' 
will be seen in quite a different light 
from today when the single European 
market comes into existence. 

Helmut Maier-Mannhart 

(Silddouische Zellung, Munich, 

1 December 1989) 


. 'T’he steel industry boom in the Euro- 

X pean Community and the Federal Re- 
public is drawing to an end. The market is 
quietening down. 

Between 1975 and 1986 the industry 
was in crisis and lost assets. Major com- 
panies in the EC were only able to survive 
with the assistance of DMIOObn. But the 
industry has made unexpectedly high prof- 
its from the upswing of the post two years. 

The favourable economic conditions 
have now lasted three years. When the up- 
turn came about in 1987 no one believed 
that it would continue. In the steel indus- 
try’s bad years the disappointments were 
too deep and too frequent, so it was easy 
to understand that industry soothsayers 
continuously warned against depending on 
the upswing too much, which in summer 
showed signs of overheating through sup- 
ply difficulties. The US domestic price for 
steel dropped steeply, so that it was not 
worth exporting there. In September the 
US imports rate accounted for only 17 per 
cent of requirements, the lowest rate for 
the past ten years. 

Because of this the competition in the 
past few weeks and months has intensified 
considerably. Parallel to this American 
steel manufacturers have become much 
more aggressive than they were in con- 
cerning themselves with exports. 

This has caused marked price reduc- 
tions for many steel products in the past 
few weeks, which has affected European 
markets adversely. But there is no ques- 
tion that prices and markets have col- 
lapsed. In 1974/1975 the steel industry 
experienced the best year in its history 
which viaB ov©Ttako»i-bytho-w®wUo««»-in- - 

living memory. 

To maintain the present favourable 
conditions and to avoid a repetition of the 
1974/1975 experience, a group of major 
steel manufacturers in the European Com- 
munity have decided to take a remarkable 
step: They plan to cut back their produc- 
tion so as to counter market weaknesses. 

These measures will be applied in the 

New Year since it is usual that between 
Christinas and January steelworks are 
completely closed down. For the first time 
this standstill period is to be extended. It is 
expected that there will be a decline of up 
to five per cent in the winter months. 

Steel managers hope that this will pre- 
vent further price erosions and will keep 
the market under control. 

It remains to be seen whether these 
measures fulfill expectations. Experience 
has shown that it is just in periods when 
the market is weak that many companies 
strive to gain additional market shares 
through low prices. 

But the others do not generally stand 
for this in the long-term. It sets In morion a ' 
vicious circle which is often sufficient to 
spark off a complete collapse of price le- 
vels in this structured market. 

! The actual facts are a long way away 
from this frightening scenario, which the 
industry fears as much as the Devil fears 
holy water. 

The economy is stilt doing well, particu- 
larly in the capital goods sector, building 
industry, steel construction and the car in- 
dustry. As a consequence the steel Indus- 
try estimates that steel production in 1990 
will be about 41.5 million tons, only five 
per cent below production in 1989. Many ■ 
steel industry products are in such de- 
mand that price increases can be intro- 
duced for than up to 1 January next year, • 
Reorganisation plans will become ' 
pressing again with the termination of the 
steel boom, plans which' were shelved 


when the economy was overheating tv 
industry's Frankfurt Agreement called fa 

" nnn h y ' i ’ CCe P, li ' ble " reduct ™ « 
20,000 jobs over the next few years in Z 

West German steel industry. TfcSaiuS 

mothballin g of ,he Krupp 

steelworks Is still on thcagenda. Two year* 

ago proposals to close down these WO rh 

caused considerable agitation for juonihs 

on end among the workers involved lar« 

sectors of the population in the RuhraS 

the German public as a whole. 

On 12 January the first Rheinh^ 
b ast furnace will be closed down. [ffc 
planned to close down the second m a. 
end of next year. ■' 

The period of perfect joy in the stadia- 
dustry will come to an end with the 
boom. 

Heiner Ratfzio 

(Hnndelsblan, Diisseldorf, 4 December 1 989) 


Gas consumption 
likely to rise, 
says report 

T he Basle-based consultancy organisa- 
tion Prognos says there will be en- 
ough energy over the next 20 years and 
that energy prices will increase by about 
30 per cent. 

In a report, commissioned by the 
Economic Affairs Ministry, it says that 
energy consumption will only increase up 
trr rnQ r T,"ntrrwliiTTcepiy r 'arop after cto 
date. The losers will be oil and coal: nuc- 
lear energy will remain as it is but gas 
consumption will increase markedly. 

The decline in consumption will prob- 
ably be brought about by technical innov- 
ations in energy-consuming equipment, 
through better processing and by consid- 
erable economies. 

The consumption of energy in the priv- 
ate household, in heating and for hot wa- 
ter, will drop markedly. Consumption 
will only increase among small consum- 
ers such as in trade, banks or insurance 


companies. 

Oil will provide 36.4 per cent of ene; 
gy requirements by the year 2010, mal 
ing it the largest source of energy, but al 
most six per cent less than in 1988, i 
terms of the equivalent of heating pre 
duced by tons of coal 28 million tons less 

Prognos believes that from 1995 onv 
ards less and less oil will be used in tr 
transport industry. Oil’s share of the ma 
ket will be eroded by gas mainly, who: 
share of the market will increase from i 
■ pt-esentltT^pgmnrtO 23 per cent at t i 
end of the first-decade in' the next century 

The 12 per .cent of energy demand m 
by nuclear energy WUl remain the sun 
but electrical povVer imports and wale 
power will increase from the present 1 
per cent of requirements to 4.3 1 per cer 
Solar and wind energy will be of little si] 
nificance in the year 2010. 

The coal industry will have to come’ 
terms with considerable losses. Up 
1995 the use of coal for energy purpos 
will drop to 66.1 million tons. Electric 
power will account for only 32,4 tnillii 
' tons of this idtal and 2.6 million tons w 
be used to produce district heating, that 
heating piped Into homes anci. buildings. 
' The steel industry will only need 6 
million tons and there will be no expoi 
of energy. ' HansOverberg 

(Kieler Nochriohfcn, 28 November J 91 
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Storm brewing 
in o plastic 
bottle 

I n September last year Bonn Environ- 
ment Minister Klaus Topfer was tri- 
umphant. 

He had declared war on industry and 
its ecologically harmful plastic bever- 
age bottles — and won. 

The Bonn cabinet decided to charge 
a deposit of fifty pfennigs on all plastic 
bottles by 1 December at the latest and 
obliged manufacturers and distributors 
to take back the empty and otherwise 
wgp- rfttn wtable bottles. 

"ropfer's commendable initiative to 
keep even more plastic waste away 
from the refuse tips is now being 
thwarted by the European Community. 

Brussels has demanded that the re- 
gulation on deposits should be 
dropped by 1 December, 1990. 

Of all people it was the- German Eu- 
ropean Community Commissioner 
Martin Bangemann who began the at- 
tack on Topfer’s move. 

Bangemann already sided with in- 
dustry and the retail trade in 1987 dur- 
ing his period as Bonn Economics Min- 
ister. 

He felt that the deposit plans for 
plastic bottles were a threat to the 
sovereignty of industry. 

In Brussels Bangemann continues 
his struggle on industry's behalf. He 
views Topfer's regulation as an illegal 
barrier to trade and turned it into n 
caa«*for the burupean'Commiasiom*—*-'- 
The regulation does indeed have pro- 
tectionist implications, since it mainly 
affects foreign manufacturers of drinks. 

In line with Topfer’s objectives West 
German retail traders have gradually re- 
moved plastic bottles from their shelves. 

These include the mineral waters of 
French and Belgian bottlers, who supply 
about 200 million PVC bottles to the 
Federal Republic of Germany each year 
and thus account for a roughly four per 
cent share of the mineral water market. 
They now stand to lose a great deal 


of their turnover. In addition, the obli- 
gation to take back the bottles is ex- 
pensive, since the empty bottles must 
be transported back to France or Bel- 
gium and processed there. 

West German bottlers, on the other 
hand, are hardly affected by Topfer’s 
regulation. They have joined forces In 
the Association of German Mineral 
Springs and use the standard glass bot- 
tle through a kind of pool for returned 
empties. This bottle is much less dam- 
aging to the environment than the plas- 
tic bottle. 

The Association now refuses to let 
foreign manufacturers join the return- 
able system. The foreign manufactur- 
ers for their part do not want to drop 
the PVC bottles which have been so 
successful worldwide. 

The European Commission has 
called upon Topfer to defer the new 
deposit regulation by dne year and 
come- up with a more flexible system 
for the return of the plastic bottles un- 
til then. 


Court action is 
alternative 


IF Topfer fails to comply with the 
Commission's demands the latter con- 
siders taking legal action against Bonn 
at (he European Court of Justice on 
grounds of trade restraint. 

Bonn's Environment Ministry, how- 
ever, is convinced that it has acted on 
the basis of existing Community law. 

In fact, a general directive calls upon 
European Community members to en- 
sure a reduction of waste through re- 
cycling and returnable systems. 

The Bonn Environment Ministry 

tion arise because most Community 
members do not observe this directive. 

The question yet again is how far the 
advocates of the free market in Brus- 
sels can counteract national environ- 
mental interests. 

Topfer should not give in too fast in 
his fight against plastic bottles. 

Even if he defies the European Com- 
munity simply for reasons of election 
tactics this can only be beneficial for 
the environment. Judlth Reicherzer 

iDieZeil. Hamburg, 1 December 1989) 


Plans for Euro agency run 
into scathing criticism 


Eco farmers to get protection 
from "unfair competition" 


T he European Community wants to 
protect “ecological farming” against 
unfair competition. 

A legislative initiative of the Euro- 
pean Cammisaioa announced in Bros-, 
sels on 1 December envisages the intro- 
duction of Community-wide regulations 
on the type of cultivation and on the 
controls and labelling of “eco-pro- 
ducts.” 

This would include particularly strict 
regulations on the use of chemicals in 
farming. 

The European Commission intends 
stipulating what can be used to maintain 
the fertility of the soil in biological 
farming or to fight against parasites, dis- 
ease and weeds. • • 

The proposals, which- have- yet to be- 
approved by the Council of Ministers, 
also plan . controls at- all levels of the 
production and marketing or farm pro- 
duce which has the “eco” label.' •; 

To 1 preserve fair competition there 
should be Community-wide agreement 


‘ > - i- m ■ ' * ‘ . . ' ' ' 

■J.V !•■<» W. ~r -U- •- 1 ( . 

... • I' ■ • 

on the- requirements which have to be 
met before a product can be sold with 
the label “ecologically farmed.” 

The Community's Agriculture Com- 
missioner, Ray MacSharry, said that, 
because of the less Intensive utilisation 
of the soil; ecological farming contri- 
butes towards producing fewer sur- 
pluses. 

He added that it enables farmers 
to establish additional sources of in- 
come, since ecologically grown pro- 
duce is often sold at relatively high 
prices. . 

' In view of the growing demand bio- 
logical farming 'is a “new' niche oii' the 
markets for farm prodilce." Apahyfd 

(Rheihiiche Post, DUsseldorf. 

■ 2 Dfccembir 1989) 


A t first glance what the European 
Community Environment Minis- 
ters recently decided looks good: to 
set up a European environment agen- 
cy, which can gather, compare and 
evaluate reliable data and make the in- 
formation available to governments, 
the Community Commission and the 
European public, 

According to plans in Brussels the 
Community agency, which is to begin 
its work by the beginning of 1991 at 
the latest, should have the task of pro- 
viding the foundations of a European 
environmental protection policy as 
well as technical and scientific support 
for Community governments. 

It will simply try to network the ex- 
isting institutions which gather infor- 
mation on the environment in the 
member states. 

There can, it would seem, be no ob- 
jection to such a new institution, 
which is the brainchild or the presi- 
dent of the Community Commission, 
Jacques Dclors, 

In reality, however, all environmen- 
tal organisations surveyed by the SPD 
member of the European Parliament, 
Beate Weber, clearly rejected the idea. 

The chairwoman of the Environ- 
ment Committee in the Europcun 
Parliament is by no means surprised. 

A closer look at the project soon re- 
veals embarrassing shortcomings in 
the new institution, which is basically 
no more lhan a centre for pooling in- 
formation. 

■‘In it*, current fnrm (he Fumpcuu 

TTSYfflftmi f ty environment agency is an 
absurd instrument," says Beate Web- 
er, an environment expert from Hei- 
delberg. 

She feels all the premature praise 
for the agency is eyewash. Actionism 
by Environment Ministers who pre- 
tend to be busy doing their utmost on 
behalf of the environment but are 
making very little real headway. 

“What the new agency in its planned 
form can do has been done for many 
years by long-standing organisations. 

There is no need for a new institu- 
tion," Beate Weber points out. 

She lists the institutions which al- 
ready gather data on the environment: 
the Statistical Office of the European 
Communities (“Eurostat"), the Com- 
munity research centres in Ispra and 
Karlsruhe, the United Nations, the 
OECD, the national environment au- 
thorities and, finally, the Community 
Commission itself. 

There are 50 legal agreements in 
which Community member states have 
made commitments to make data on 
the environment available. 

These commitments, however, have 
been pretty ineffective, Beate Weber 
claims. 

In reality the information was not 
provided. 

In many cases the member states do 
not even have the structures enabling 
proper data-gathering. 

Beale Weber is convinced that the 
new Community environment agency 
willnot improve the situation. 

The new data centre, with its twenty 
employees, does not have enough 
powers.. ■ . 

Its name was inspired by the US En- 
vironment Agency, which is struc- 
tured in a completely different way 
and has more money and staff. 


m 







For this reason the Environment 
Committee of the European Parlia- 
ment calls for a fundamental change of 
the plans for the agency. 

Community member states should 
be obliged to create structures for 
gathering data on the environment and 
actually providing the data. 

"The European Community’s envi- 
ronment agency must have clear tasks, 
be able to develop its own momentum 
and become a kind of independent 
personality,'* says Beate Weber. 

A European environment agency 
worthy of the name must be able to do 
more than just gather data. 

It should also be able to control the 
stale of ihc environment and compli- 
ance with the Community's environ- 
mental laws. 

It could then become an independ- 
ent “European environment inspec- 
torate." 

The expertise of agency staff should 
be utilised when preparing interna- 
tional agreements. 

The environmental acceptability 
checks envisaged in a number of Com- 
munity directives could be carried oul 
by the neutral Community agency and 
not by national authorities which often 
have to check themselves. 

It is already clear that the European 
Parliament will reject the decision hv 
the Environment Ministers with a 
large majority ranging from the British 
Conservatives to the various left-wing 
groups. 

Should this fail to make an impres- 
sion on the Community's Council of 
Ministers the Euro-MPs can use the 
lever of the Parliament's budgetary 
law and block the provision of funds 
for the Community environment agen- 
cy. “We want a Community environ- 
ment agency which works, but not this 
miscarriage," Beale Weber empha- 
sised. Thomas Gnck 

(Hannover&che Allgemeine. 

*1 December 1 989) 


end of 1984 an agreement was drawn 
up on the joint production of car en- 
gines in the GDR. 

There are plans that the GDR com- 
bine should supply 430,000 1.3-litre 
engines within four years; Volkswagen 
will provide the plant and equipment, 
for the licensed produal ion of the en- 
gines. 

Furthermore, Volkswagen has been 
buying material in the GDR since the 
mid-1970s; for roughly DMSOm a 
year. » 

About DM 1 Oin were spent on invest- 
ment goods such as large presses or 
press tools and DM40 m for direct or in- 
direct parts supplies — for example, 
headlights, glass screens or signal horns. 

The GDR imports three quarters of 
all its western car imports from Wolfs- 
burg. 27,000 vehicles have been deliv- 
ered since 1978. 

• The annual volume consists of 2,500 
Golfs, 250 transporters and — via the 
Genex gift service — 200 Passats. 

(SQddeutscho Zellung, Munich, 
fi December 1 989) 
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The message of the Liedermacher comes 
with an anachronistic twang 


Franz-Josef Degenhardt, Dieter 
SQverkrQp, Hanns-Dleter Hiisch and 
others who write and sing political songs 
made guest appearances at a Cologne 
theatre. Barbara BOckmann used the oc- 
casion to look at German Liedermacher, 
singer-songwriters, in an era of changed 
social conditions. 

T he singer-songwriters were tired. 

Franz-Josef Degenhardt only per- 
formed old songs. Stiverkrilp no longer 
makes public appearances and Hannes 
Wader is working on a. recording of folk 
songs, 

Walter Mossmann's leaflet songs 
have got tatty and Hanns-Dleter Husch 
does not think up new songs any more. 
But then, he was never a true Lieder- 
macher, rather a cabaret artist with “a 
long-term effect on marketing,” as he 
himself put it. 

That was his consolation when he was 
whistled off the stage at the great Burg- 
Waldeck folk festival in 1966 — be- 
cause he did not get worked up about 
the agitation movements of the times. 
The organisers at (hat time declared 
themselves to be a “component of inter- 
national resistance.” 

The famous five from Waldeck, 
Husch and his colleagues, recently put 
on a “Week of Political Songs" at Co- 
logne’s Comedia Colonia. Almost every 
evening was a sell-out. But are these art- 
ists with beards and guitars now aston- 
ishingly part of the older generation? 

The manageress of a large Cologne 
record shop said: “The Liedermacher 
business is dead.” She said that when a 
new Hannes Wader record came out in 
the mid-1980s she would have ordered 
1,000. ‘Today, we sell 50 and that’s 
that.” 

There is a loyal public following for 
these performers, fans who go to their 
concerts. The trend is also noticeable in 
the record business. The left-wing 
“Plane” music publishing house in Dort- 
mund had to take Siiverkriip from its 
Hsls.ftve years ago. 

Plane music publishing house spokes- 
woman Angela Maidl said: “This music 
had a 1 970s sound about it.” 

Franz-Josef Degenhardt is under 
contract to Polygram. He won the Ger- 
man record prize 18 years ago and was 
among the top ten in pop music, close 
behind Freddy Quinn. 

Nowadays recording producers are 
not too keen on using the term Lieder - 
mocker. Angela Heede of Polygram 
said: “In the public mind that stands for 
just a solitary singer with a guitar." 

Pop, rock end hit-song influences 
have been added, This is why she now 
regards Herbert Gronemeyer (the actor 
who appeared in the widely-acclaimed 
film Das Boot) and Konstantin Wecker 
as modern Liedermacher. ■ 

. They are all critical in some way or 
other, up to Udo Jiirgens’ album Ehren- 
wertes Hans. ■ 

But this has nothing to do with our 
old campaigners whose songs were 
banned by radio stations and schools, 
songs such as Dieter Stiverk nip’s Bag- 
gerfiihrer Willibald. 

• The lyrics are full of injustices and 
historical errors, but more subtle, re- 
fined, poetic, more clever and more 
durable than. much that followed. 

: Books of the lyrics with fingering for 


guitar flooded the market and made it 
possible for every little amateur politi- 
cal group to demonstrate its political In- 
volvement. 

Singers of political songs were at 
their zenith so long as there was som- 
ething going on such as the Easter 
March against nuclear armaments, Stu- 
dent protests, demonstrations against 
nuclear-recycling plant and peace 
movement enthusiasts. 

Today it seems that only sociologist 
Uwe Kleigr ewe, organiser of the Come- 
dia Colonia event, is convinced that 
there is a need for political songs. 

He said: ‘Complicated connections, 
inconsistencies and social criticism is 
being put out in a simplified form at ev- 
ery social level." That is good old apolo- 
gists’ jargon. But Degenhardt himself 
sings that he has' lost his enemy images 
in the "libertarian large cities.” 

It must be admitted that on reading 
the lyrics a sense of embarrassed ten- 
derness creeps in. In those days it was 
easier to make out the good from the 
bad. 

There was solidarity against the 
bosses, war-mongers messed about with 
the fat cats of commerce and industry, 
men in public life presumed to be hon- 
ourable fanned the flames of funeral 
pyres and urchins hated the people born 
the other side of the tracks. 

Good rhymes came out of all this. 
The mixture of satirical observation and 
melancholy .^evolutionary, .pathos. . and 
irony was unbeatable. But singer- 
songwriters are no longer Fighting for 
their ideas. 

In a public discussion in the Comedia 
Colonia they were in well-ordered re- 
treat in view of the complexities of the 
present situation. They had nothing to 
say about the changes in the East Bloc. 
This must have meant that for the first 
time these sharp analysts were in accord 
with the political position. 

The atmosphere is no longer suitable 
for Liedermacher. They are now looking 
for an honourable way out. They now 
don’t have much of an audience and 



his concert tour to appear in Cologne, 
but he has otherwise gone off to a corn- 
er of North Friesland to Sulk. He seems 
contrary and now says that he had never 
been "political.” 

In winter he intends to return to his 
musical roots. But. despite the new folk 
music he is still broadcast from. all radio 
stations. 

Only Hanns-Dieter Husch can press 
ahead , with. bis. "march of; , Che minorit- 
ies.” He recites his piquant stories ahd 
"spoken” songs with charm and cunn,- 

Contlnued on page 11 



No longer an Idol... Wolf Biermann. 

(Pftotadfn; 


Rebel singer goes back East and 
finds he ’s not relevant any more 


don’t want one any longer. They want to 
shed the moral responsibility, which has 
burdened them. 

They want to have their say on ex- 
ploitation and repression, seals and the. 
gap in the dibiii layer. ‘ They wan t ' to 
make an appearance to show solidarity 
here, and a charity concert there. 

But as thanks for the appearances at 
the Comedia Colonia they were abused 
as “the oldsters team" and “traitors.” 

Walter Mossmann, the last of the old 
campaigners, is on the way to a new 
form of artistic commitment with over- 
powering, atonal long baliades. 

Dieter Suverkriip is again devoting 
his time to drawing and writes and illus- 
trates children's books. He said: “I’m 
tired of observing world history just' 
through the sound-hole of a guitar.” 

His music and play on words was very 
complicated, his guitar fingering was 
worthy of a virtuoso. But music today is 
going in the direction of rhythm ma- 
chines. 

Hannes Wader made a detour from 


P olitical singer-songwriter Wolf 

Biermann was given a restrained re- 
ception when he appeared in Leipzig, 
24 years after he was banned from per- 
forming in the German Democratic Re- 
public, where he was bo;n. 

This showed. that Biermann at 52 is 
still a prickly and controversial per- 
former. 

In 1976 he came to, the Federal Re- 
public for a ten-day concert tour and re- 
mained. He was stripped of his East 
German citizenship. Now he is allowed 
to return to the part of Germany where 
he was born. 

East Berlin, but the atmosphere showed 
how things had changed in East Ger- 
many. 

It was also obvious that Biermann, 
the Liedermacher of the missed chances 
for political change of the 1 970s, is no 
longer the idol of young people in the 
GDR today. 

In Leipzig there was a stage 2 smog 
alarm: inside Leipzig Fair Hall 7 Bier- 
mann tried to get things moving. But he 
only struck the right note when he re- 
ferred to the current situation in East 
Germany. 

A student said: “You can't attract our 
generation, you can’t attract many 20- 
year-olds in the GDR today with old 
songs and dreams of a socialist com- 
munity." 

Another, like so many others, had 
come to Biermann’s concert only out of 
curiosity. He said: "I can’t understand 
what he is all about. Biermann has noth- 
ing to do with our affairs." 

Since he came to the West Biermann 
has been living Irt Hamburg. No-one irt 
his audience could understand his utop- 
ian vision of the victories of socialism in 
view of the present situation in' the 
GDR. 

But they were in tune with Biermann 
when he attacked the SED hierarchy. 
His ballad about the “corrupt old inen,” 
meaning the SED. leadership, was fre- 
quently interrupted with laughter. 

In Bieripann’s ballad about the pres- 
ent GDR leader, Egon Krenz, the lyric, 
spoke of . a “secret police cancer on the, 
sick body of the state party.” That wa^ 
well received by the public. 

There, was a flood of sympathy for 
Biermann at the end of his Leipzig con- 
cert. He gave autographs with tears in 
his eyes. He had a nostalgic effect dur- 
ing his appearances in the GDR, where 
he has been banned for so long. 


He said: “I’m very happy, very excit- 
ed. For 24 years 1 was banned, and I’ll 
never forget who 1 have to thank for 
that. 

"But I shall also never forget whom I 
have to thank that I can sing here again. 
You.” He said this with a red carnation 
in his hand. 

To many it sounded an inconsistency 
when Biermann implored the people to 
ebnllnue Vvitn tne dcmdc?5ftc WtottiUcin 
in the country, but saying at the same 
time that “life in the West was really 
much better and more pleasant." 

He shouted at the people: “It is to 
your credit that the GDR has become a 
country in its own right and is no longer 
an appendage of the Soviet Union." 

In his “lopsided view" the Federal Re- 
public was “no answer for the human 
problems, which face us all here." 

He snid that he was in favour of the 
frontiers being pulled down but, “I am 
not happy about the ’Deutschland, 
Deutschland iiber alles’ mood, which is 
prevalent.” 

In East Berlin his concert was re- 
duced to normality, even sobriety. 
There was no thundering applause, peo- 
ple were not over-enthusiastic and no 
one had lears in the eyes. 

For the concert the wheat was sepa- 
rated from the chaff and only the chosen 
ones were allowed admittance, mainly 
the press and GDR people connected 

with the arts. • u . , 

One visitor called the event a rtw 
sive mess." He was on the staff of IN 
GDR radio station and got by accideiu 
one of the 400 tickets which were given 
out. 

The media were very extravagant, 
eight Federal Republic radio stations 
were linked up to the concert. ■ =' 

The concert carried the slogan: “Sing' 
er-songwriters from both German 
states,” and included Eva. Maria Hagem 
Gerhard Schone, Jurgen Eger, Stefan 
Krawczyck, Gerulf Pandach and Bettuta 
• Wegner, a mixture of “those who 
and “those who stayed behind,” wno 
could appear together for the first 

Biermann himself came ‘in 1 for d - 
pleasure* During his performance there 
were shouts that he benefited from.capi 
talisin, but Biermann countered these 
Continued on page 13 
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Honorary dove for 
big sing-song 
about Sung 

{jannoDetfrfitHilpmdnt 

T he International Leipzig Documen- 
tary and Short-Film Festival was 
opened with a film entitled Leipzig Im 
Herbst which at the rln«e givan the 
symbolic “Leipzig Dove 1989” prize. 

It is not agfiidental that the film harked 
j^^^AorTfieWest German production 
Deutschland im Herbst. This was a joint 
production by well-known Federal Re- 
public directors and was an obituary for 
the hopes of the 1968 movement. 

The East German documentary film- 
makers. on the other hand, were cele- 
brating in their film the new departures 
taking place in their own country. 

Film students from the East German 
film centre Babelsburg, near Posldam, 
were the first to react to the new situa- 
tion in East Germany. 

Spontaneously they went to Dresden. 
They shot film, at the beginning illegal- 
ly, with just the backing of their rector. 
They also filmed in East Berlin, in the 
Gethsemane Church, on the streets and 
city squares. 

They spoke to demonstrators and the 
police, pastors and officials. They formed 
a public platform for those to have their 

my who had hpr»n hear on up and luimil- 

ialecTafter they had been a r resTed." 

These student contributions were also 
given an honorary Golden Dove. They 
were justly the dominating event of this 
year's Leipzig Festival against which 
most of the 300 or more contributions to 
the festival faded into insignificance. 

A year ago many of these entries to 
the festival would have been sensation- 
al; for instance the Polish television 
documentary, Die Parade by Andrzej 
Fidyk, dealing with the religious person- 
ality cult which surrounds the North 
Korean "Great Lender," Kim II Sung. 
This film, which has already won prizes 
in Cracow and Mannheim, was given a 
Golden Dove. 

The Third World is always well rep- 
resented at the Leipzig Festival. The 
award. of a Golden Dove to the Indian 
production, Working Women by G.L. 
Bhardwaj, was in line with the festival’s 
traditions. 

Michael Moore’s Roger and me was 
given a Silver Dove. This American film 
was of a k i n d which is very much in fa- 
vour in 'Ceipzig^’^**'*' ' ‘ 

It was a social study of the catastro- 
phic consequenses of the closure of a 
General Motors factory in a small, town 
in Michigan. 

East German Roland Steiner’s docu- 
mentary Unsere Kinder was awarded a Sil- 
ver Dove, an honour given more for Stein- 
er’s involvement in taboo themes than for 
toe convincing qualities of the film. 

The film explored the motives of 
skinheads and young dissidents. This 
showed the potential of right-wing ex- 
tremism, which has in the meantime 
showed its ugly head in the Monday 
demonstrations in Leipzig even. 

The director said he wanted his film 
to be seen as an “appeal for people tp 
listen to one another, to try and under- 
stand one another, for freed ora of 


speech, before it is too late." This is a 
position which other East German par- 
ticipants in the festival took up, when 
apprehension was expressed in one of 
the discussions about the new national- 
istic tones of the demonstrations. 

There was a lot of discussion at this 
year’s Leipzig Festival, unlike what hap- 
pened at previous events, when discus- 
sion was discouraged. 

Previously Russian films were not in- 
vited to participate. This year there 
were many. At the opening performance 
a Russian film was presented showing 
judicial terror in the Stalinist era. 

Many other witnesses of glasnost and 
perestroika suffered from being long- 
winded, a failure of most of the festival 
contributions. Few placed their confid- 
ence in the power of the visual. 

An exception to this was loris Iven’s 
Eine Geschichte iiber den Wind, this 
Dutch documentary film-maker’s last 
work before he died. It was given a spe- 
cial showing. 

Co-director Marcelline Loridan, Iv- 
en’s companion, collected an honorary 
Golden Dove for it. 

This was also a gesture to make up for 
the past. Marcel ine Loridnn was last in 
Leipzig in 1968 and she could only show 
her film about the student movement in 
Europe in secret. Students from Babels- 
berg who attended the screening of the 
film were expelled from the film academy. 

In past years the productions made by 
this film college were the most interesting 
contributions to be seen in Leipzig. 

This time round these student con- 
tributions were made out-dated by 
events, as were the films shot over the 
past few months by (lie East German 
film organisation DEFA studios, which 
were shown and given prizes. 


Gay life in a prudish land: 
coming out in East Germany 


is exposed 


What was regarded as particularly 
courageous just a short while ago is spo- 
ken of much more openly in newspapers 
and on television in the GDR now. 

One example was a TV report on the 
dilapidation of whole districts in Leip- 
zig. This was given a prize by the Leip- 
zig City Council, of all organisations. 

The film was entitled 1st Leipzig noch 
zu retten? (Can Leipzig still be saved?) 
and in view of the expected economies 
which will be imposed on the arts in the 
GDR this could be applied to the festiv- 
al; can the Leipzig Festival be saved? 

Guests at the festival were unanimous 
in the view that the festival, a meeting 
point for documentary film-makers 
from ail over the world, must carry on. 

A film-maker from Frankfurt sug- 
gested that in case of emergency cash 
should be made available from the Fed- 
eral Republic’s film promotion fund. . 

Heinz Kersten 

(Hannoversche Allgemelne, 4 December 1989) 


Continued from page 10 


jng, accompanying himself dreadfully on a 
Hammond organ. ( , 

He is still one of the Liedermacher, per- 
haps because he was always an outsider, 
“easy to bring into solidarity with others 
but difficult to organise.” He never tried to 
unravel historical events, but he is a sharp 
observer of the human condition. 

Husch is writing songs for a concert 
tour of the Lower Rhine, and is busy on 
his autobiography, which should appear 
next May with the title Du kommst auch 
drinvor. 


I t has been a long time since anyone in 
the German Democratic Republic has 
been able to say: “I am gay.” 

Now. when anyone does say this, the 
individual's confession is submerged by 
declarations from the masses. 

The people on GDR streets are 
shouting: “We are the people.” In this 
way they are demonstrating a national 
insurrection against prevailing condi- 
tions, which for the present at least al- 
low people to forget entirely that there 
are still minority problems. 

Hefner Carow is an East German 
film-maker and his film, Coming Out, 
deals with the ticklish theme of homo- 
sexuality. 

A few weeks ago the film would have 
attracted more attention in the GDR 
than it is attracting now, naturally, when 
everything is in a state of radical change, 
so that surmounting a single taboo does 
not count for much. 

The events of the past few weeks hove 
not improved particularly Ihe homosex- 
ual’s lot in the GDR, apart from the gen- 
eral easing of many pressures, which 
must have meant relief for those who 
have had to suffer under a system which 
did not have room for dissidents or peo- 
ple with a different life style. 

It is sufficiently well-known that 
several democratic states still have diffi- 
culties in coming to terms with homo- 
sexuals. 

The central theme presented in Cn- 
row’s film is: "To be gay and a leucher — 
do you know what that adds up to?" 
This is not outdated by the fact that a 
.^iKhulbu.iiuuuii lb experiencing us own 
political coining out. 

The new frankness is not a matter ol 
course by any means. There is homosex- 
uality in the GDR. of course, and even 
true socialists are not immune from be- 
ing sexually different from the vast ma- 
jority of party members. 

But in a country such ns the GDR, 
moulded by prudery and smallminded- 
ness, there is total silence about “the 
love that dare not speak its name.” 

A book about homosexuality first ap- 
peared in the GDR in 1987, published 
by the “People and Health" publishing 
organisation, but this was more a scien- 
tific publication which only reached in- 
siders, psychologists, doctors and scien- 
tists, anyway. 

But this year the Aufbau-Verlag pu- 
blished Ganz normal anders (Quite nor- 
mal ((but)) different), providing gays in 
the GDR with information. It was quick- 
ly sold out. 

The media have also hesitantly and in 
a roundabout way dealt with the subject. 
. The weekly acts magazine Sonnlag, pu- 
blished by the arts association, intro- 
duced “Sonntagsklub in Berlin” under 


He describes his condition as "capitulat- 
ed, often resigned, never optimistic, reluct- 
1 anlly confident alwoys.” Liedermacher are 
finished, their lyrics have passed into his- 
tory, and history is being made elsewhere. 
' But a song, produced at lightning speed, is 
already being broadcast on the radio. 

The words are taken from public state- 
ments by West Berlin’s Mayor Walter 
Momper and the background choir hums 
[“Berlin, Berlin.” That is a political song, 
! 1989 vintage. It would give any guitarist 

the willies. Barbara. Bilckmann 
(KBIner Sladl-Anzolgcr, Cologne, 
. .. 2 December 1989) 


the heading “PSF 229,” which at first 
glance did not reveal its unusual qualit- 
ies. 

In the first sentence the reporter 
asked: "Where are the gay people?” not 
realising that he was sitting in the mid- 
dle of them, The gay scene in the GDR 
is far from being conspicuous. A variety 
of social pressures make sure of that. 

Niels Sonnichsen, the well-known 
East German Aids expert, declared that 
the incidence of Aids in the GDR was 
insignificant, and that homosexuals in 
the GDR conducted themselves differ- 
ently to gays in other countries, He said, 
for instance, that excessive sexual prac- 
tices were unknown in the GDR. 

Carow’s film reveals that (here is 
more going on than the "Stinos,” ns bor- 
ingly normal citizens arc disparagingly 
called by those who do not see them- 
selves in the same light, believe. 

Cameraman Martin Schlesinger has 
presented an intimate knowledge of the 
Berlin scene. He has tracked down 
hopeless male prostitutes in East Ber- 
lin's Friedrichshain Park, and filmed 
secluded pubs, the like of which can be 
found in nny large city. 

There should be about 8110. 000 gays 
in the GDR. They cannot simply vanish 
from the face of the earth, just because 
they do not fit into normal society. Bui 
they do not make themselves conspicu- 
ous. 

In this respect their "coming out,” a 
person acknowledging his or her homo- 
sexuality. must he as difficult for them 
as it was for the leucher in the film. Phi- 
lipp Klarmann. played by Matthias l : rei- 
hof. 

For Philipp his world falls .apart liter- 
ally when he has to admit to himself that 
he is gay. He is not entirely unprepared 
for this, but it is still a blow. 

He has just moved in with a girl- 
friend, who is expecting his child — then 
he meets Matthias, played by Dirk 
Kummer. The young 1 9-year-old is 
much more au fait about things than 
Philipp, aged 27. 

Matthias had early on learned that it 
was pointless fighting against his nature. 
Bewildered, Philipp asked him: “Don't 
you want a family, children?” Matthias 
replied: “No, because I can’t” 

Philipp Klarmann goes through hell. 
He wanders through the city and his life 
falls to pieces. He looked for his friend, 
but more, he tried to find himself. 

, When he does at last find himself, he 
has lost everything. Suspicions have 
been aroused in the school, and Philipp 
now does not bother himself about try- 
ing to allay them.. 

His girlfriend leaves him and on New 
Year's Eve his friend Matthias has to 
have his stomach pumped out after hav- 
■ ing attempted suicide. 

The lady doctor asked Manthias: 
“Why did you do that?” The patient 
stammered in reply: “I'm gay,” as if it 
were an incurable disease. 

Forty copies of the film have been 
made and it is being shown all over the 
GDR. It leaves audiences, mostly young 
people, astounded and speechless. 
Sometimes they gather in small groups 
to discuss it, but mbst of thdm lack ex- 
perience of life. In one of the most mov- 
Contlnuad on page 13 
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Pondering absolutes from the 
icy wastes of Gondwanaland 
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O n the northernmost tip of the An- 
tarctic peninsula, opposite South 
America, work will begin during the com- 
ing south polar summer on setting up a 
new West German satellite research sta- 
tion. 

Scheduled to become operational in 
L991 it will help investigate the ice condi- 
tions of the Weddell Sea in much greater 
detail and on a longer-term basis than be- 
fore. 

A mirror with a diameter of over ten 
metres will enable the measurement of 
the movement of the continents — with 
millimetre precision — by evaluating sig- 
nals received from quasars on the edge of 
the cosmos. 

The Alfred Wegener Institute of Polar 
and Oceanographic Research in Bremen- 
haven, which will run the new station to- 
gether with the Institute- of Applied Geo- 
detics and the German Aerospace Re- 
search Institute, will then be able for the 
first time ever to gather practical evid- 
ence for the continental drift theory pro- 
pounded by Alfred Wegener. 

The polar activities carried out both in 
the north and south pole regions by the 
Federal Republic of Germany are coordi- 
nated by the Alfred Wegener Institute. 

As lnstitu te d i rector Gotthilf Hempel, 
n marine biologist. piSTri is oil (7 
"In order to become a member of the 
consultative round of the Antarctic Trea- 
ty we began by setting up the Georg von 
Neumayer station. And we bought an ice- 
breaker, the Polar stern, which is probably 
the most modern ship of its kind." 

The Federal Republic of Germany be- 
came a consultative member of the An- 
tarctic Treaty in 1981. Since then it has 
had a full say in all matters relating to the 
Sixth Continent. 

The Antarctic Treaty was signed by 
twelve nations on 1 December, 1959. To- 
day there are 39 signatory states. 

Its objective is to guarantee the peace- 
ful utilisation of the Antarctic and the 
freedom of scientific research. 

One of the main reasons why the Al- 
fred Wegener Institute chose the Weddell 
Sea as its primary field of activity is that 
the Weddell Sea, which is covered by 
pack ice almost all year round, still ranks 


as a particularly unexplored area of the 
white continent. 

The following are just some of the key 
areas of research for West German polar 
researchers in the Weddel Sea research 
centre within the framework of national 
and international programmes: the regis- 
tration of various species, the investiga- 
tion of the life cycle of the krill, surveys 
designed to gain a deeper insight into 
how the Antarctic ecosystem works, re- 
search into the structure of the geological, 
substratum with first signs of hydrocar- 
bon traces, and a check of the penguin, 
seal and whale populations (a noticeable 
recovery of the whale and seal stocks has 
been confirmed). 

Within the world climate programme 
the Antarctic plays a special role due to 
the tremendous processes of energy ex- 
change which take place there between 
(he sea, the ice and the atmosphere. 

Data on the resultant local and global 
consequences is fed into the computer of 
the Alfred Wegener Institute and pro- 
cessed into specific climatic models. 

The hole in the ozone layer discovered 
above the Antarctic is part of the studies 
pertaining to the atmospheric and climat- 
ological field of activity. 

This problem also exists above the 
north polar regions, but because of the 
more complicated climatic and chemical 
processes the colder Antarctic still dem- 
onstrates the more typical conditions for 
this alarming phenomenon. 

Ih&,.i£&&amh-and maplv_ship Polay- 
stent (16,000 tons water displacement) 
can take up to 41 members of crew and 
65 scientists on board. 

It has laboratories and equipment for 
oceanographic, biological, geological, 
geophysical and other polar and marine 
studies. 

There is also an aerological station for 
atmospheric radio wave measurements 
and a board weather chart with satellite 
imagery equipment. 

The Polarstern has a central on-board 
computer for the electronic data process- 
ing and an aquarium container in which 
living animals from the Weddel Sea can 
be brought back to Bremerhaven. 

The ship also has a helicopter on 
board. 

With its 20,000 horsepower the Polar- 
stern can plough its way through ice with 
is one-and-a-half metres thick at a speed 
of 5.5 knots. 

If the pack ice piles up in front of the 



The mail must get through. The Polarstern cleaves Its way through the Antarc- 
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bow it is simply rammed. Because of its free promontory of the Ross Sea. It is a 

special tasks in the field of Antarctic re- dependence of the Hanover-based Fed- 

search the Polarstern, which cost eral Institute of Geosciences and Raw 

DM200m, is particularly important to the Materials. 

Alfred Wegener Institute. It was officially opened by expedition 

Researchers “moved into” the Insti- leader Dr Franz Tessensohn and his team 
tute’s Georg von Neumayer research sta- in 1 983 on the occasion of the third Ger- 
tion in the northeastern Akta Bay in the man North Victoria Land expedition, 
south polar summer of 1981. Gondwanaland was also the name of 

The station, a tubular steel construe- the hypothetical southern continental 

tion, is now covered by a seven-metre lay- mass of the late Palaeozoic and Mesozoic 

er of snow. What is more, it has been de- eras introduced to the scientific discus- 

formed by the flow movement of the ice. sion by Alfred Wegener in 1 910. 

This is why this station is to be closed Antarctica was claimed to have been 
in the Antarctic summer of 1991/1992. the core of this primevnl continent and 
The new station, which will no longer connected, to South America, Africa, 
be a tubular steel construction but is to be Australia and India, 
built on extended stilts, will also be locat- This station is above all the point of 
ed in the Akta Bay. departure for geological and geophysical 

The Filchner summer station is located excursions, 
roughly 1,500 kilometres to the south of The aerogeophysical measurements 
thisacea ontheFikhner-fiorme shelf .ice , madeducinfi the 1984/85 GANOVEX 

11 is fu>i iiiwuys operational mu/ (lie l’o- Tv expedition were among its mam 
larsiern or the Domier polar aircraft of achievements. 

the Alfred Wegenef Institute only call in The researchers from the Hanover in- 
if the need arises. stitute also made use of the polar aircraft 

This station, which can be raised hy- and helicopters the Bonn Research and 

drauiically as the snow covering in- Technology Minister made available to 

creases, is located on the second largest the Alfred Wegener Institute in his capac- 

An (arctic ice shelf. ity as overall patron of West German po- 

It serves as a base for geological and lar research, 
geophysical expeditions to adjoining areas. Scientists at the Federal Institute of 
During the first Antarctic expedition Geosciences and Raw Materials already 

by the Polarstern in October 1986 the declared at that time that the Antarctic 

mobile Drescher station was officially would be a problematic region as the 

opened in the eastern Weddel Sea. earth's last treasure chamber. 

It has two small residential and re- The Sixth Continent, which is almost 
search buildings for up to eight persons twice the size of Australia, is buried ben- 
and concentrates on biological and mete- eath n layer of ice which is up to 4,500 
orological observation. metres thick. 

The programme this polar summer in- 1 Even if useful finds are made com- 
cludes research on the nearby colonies of pletely hew techniques would have *0 be 
emperor penguins and Weddell seals. developed to extract and transport the 

A fourth West German research sta- material. , ^ eter ** aabe ■ 

tion is the Gondwana station on an ice- (DerTagcssplegcl, Berlin, 2 December 19 ) 
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Giving handicapped people the chance to 
lead their lives independently 


Physically and mentally handicapped 
people can lead independent lives — if 
they are given the chance. Slgrid Arnade 
reports for Deutsches Allgetneines Son * - 
tagsblatt. . 

I n a service house, all residents have 
their own self-contained flat: "They 
can decide themselves how to spend 
their day. This means real independ- 
ence. Life in a service house* U « genuine 
alternative to living in a home." 

This is hoy* Wolfgang Seibert, who is 
oby«ri«rtiy7iandicapped and has to rely 
"on his electric wheelchair and outside 
help to cope with many daily chores, de- 
scribes the advantages of life in a “ser- 
vice house.” 

.. No longer having to live in a special 
home is the priority goal of the “Inde- 
pendent Living” movement. 

The movement wants disabled people 
to be able to decide for themselves how 
to shape their lives. 

Independent living means “having 
control over one’s own life. This presup- 
poses the ability to choose between ac- 
ceptable alternatives. And it means re- 
ducing the degree of dependence on the 
decisions of others in everyday life.” 

This is the abstract definition of the 
American Independent Living move- 
ment which serves as a guideline for its 
German supporters. 

Living in a service house, which is 
constructed tf* meet the ne eds the dis- 
abTScfls an acceptable'aliernative. 

The refuse bins, for example, are 
placed in such a way that people in 
wheelchairs have got enough room to 
move around between them; letter 
boxes, door peepholes and doorbells are 
installed a level which can be reached by 
the disabled; the main entrance door to 
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cries by pointing out that he did not go to 
the West voluntarily. 

He did not mention that he had spent 
the previous night in West Berlin, be- 
cause “the beds there are better.” 

Many audience members criticised 
him, asking what point there was of being 
a Liedermacher when he did not under- 
stand the people. 

Biermann became well-known and 
popular in the GDR when the SED lead- 
ership refused to let him return from a 
concert tour. The tour of the Federal Re- 
public in November 1976 was supposed 
to take t en days, but it lasted 1 3 years. 

Bier maruieinonon ally told his story In 
the Leipzig Fair hall. It was like a tale out 
of One'TKousandond One Nights for the 
young people between 20 and ; 30. This is 
how one nurse described it any way. 

Many wanted to see Biermann the le- 
gend who had participated in Introducing 
democratic change into the GDR 20 years 
ago. But only the agfed Biermann’s hit “Er- 
mutigung" is well-known. This 1 ballad is 
sung by prisoners in GDR prisons today. 

A GDR teacher hummed the tune as 
Biermann sang. At the end he said: ‘The 
revolutionary, young people of today 
have no feel for poetry ” ■ 

His wife added: “I admire Biermann. It 
look a lot more courage then to revplt 
against the state than it .does; to slouch 
anonymously through the city today.” • 
Ingomar Schwelz/Joachim Schdttes 

• (Hannovorsche Aljgomelne, 4 December 1989) 


the house opens automatically; and 
there is a mirror facing people in wheel- 
chairs in lifts so that they can wheel 
themselves out backwards. 

The 24 residential units in the service 
house have an area of between 60 and 
120 square metres. Wolfgang Siebert is 
one of the residents. 

He can “park” his electric wheelchair 
in a special garage next to the entrance 
door. 

.The tenant's personal wishes are tak- 
en into account when dividing up the 
rooms. 

They can remove or erect partitions, 
decide how the kitchen should be ar- 
ranged and say where they feel the spe- 
cial handrails should be installed in the 
bathroom. 

Not only physically handicapped peo- 
ple can lead an independent life but also 
the mentally retarded. 

Like Gerda Bohme, for example, who 
has lived together with seven other resi- 
dents in an external group of residential 
units run by the Lebenshilfe Bonn-Beuel 
care organisation since the beginning of 
1989. 

Before this Gerda Bohme lived in a 
home. She was prepared for life in the 
external residential group during two 
years of special training. She learned to 
cook, wash and do her own shopping. 

“I have the feeling that Pm a proper 
'grown-up' now because I have more 
freedom and can decide for myself whai 
to uir, M sire jajj.ut a cmjiiig nu new i«e r • 
She enjoys organising her time inde- 
pendently; deciding when to do the 
cleaning, washing or ironing and when 
to go to bed in the evening. 

Motivated by her success so far Ger- 
da Bohme has set herself new goals for 
the future: 

"I want to become even more inde- 
pendent, then I might be able to live in a 
smaller group or on my own later on.” 

Living independently is not the same 
as living self-reliantly. A physically 
handicapped person who is totally rel- 
iant on outside help can nevertheless 
lead an independent life; provided that 
is this person receives the necessary 
back-up support. 

This “personal assistance” includes 
personal hygiene, domestic help, medi- 
cal care and communicative aid. 

In the service house in which Wolf- 




gang Siebert lives a care plan is Lailored 
to the specific needs of individual resi- 
dents. 

The burden of care services is shoul- 
dered by a variety of institutions and 
helpers, such as the official public exter- 
nal services (such as the Sozialsiationeii) 
or the neighbourly help provided in an 
honorary capacity. 

Three “house helps”, students and 
two people doing community service (an 
alternative (o military service in the 
Federal Republic of Germany) live in 
the service house. 

At least one of them can be contacted 
round the clock, if need by via an emerg- 
ency call system. This is either triggered 
by a cord behind the toilet or a small 
manual transmitter. 

A service house is particularly well- 
suited for physically handicapped peo- 
ple. The mentally handicapped rarely 
need special architectural alterations, 
but they also need personal assistance. 

In the external residential group in 
Bonn two full-time “wardens” look after 
the eight residents. 

Gerda Bohme feels (hat it is a good 
thing that there is no warden in the 
house at night. She is also pleased that 

This was confirmed by one of the 
wardens. Because the residents of the 
external group have become more inde- 
pendent the wardens have more lime to 
concentrate on improving the abilities of 
individual residents. 

There are different approaches, 
therefore, to enabling handicapped per- 
sons to live an independent life. There is 
still no general agreement among ex- 
perts whether the type and seriousness 
of the disability rules out an independ- 
ent life for some people. 

Handicapped people who opt for the 
new approach find themselves confront- 
ed by numerous obstacles and prob- 
lems. . 

There are not enough residential 
complexes such as service houses (of 
which there are only about a dozen in 
the Federal Republic of Germany) or 


flat-sharing groups with the necessary 
care services. 

In many cases there is a lack of the 
personal assistnnee needed to enable 
handicapped people to go on living 
within their own four walls. 

There is never enough money and the 
type of disability itself can restrict the 
scope of independence. 

At a different level many non-handi- 
capped people also have to face restric- 
tions to their independence rooted in 
social conditions. 

In view of the housing shortage and 
high rents, for example, many people 
are unable to decide freely where they 
want to live. 

In the case of the handicapped the 
problems “simply” become clearer be- 
cause of their special quality and quant- 
ity. 

Another barrier to living independ- 
ently, one with which many non-handi- 
capped people arc undoubtedly nlso 
familiar, is the fear of each individual to 
try nut something new. 

Lnthar Sand Tori from the Centre for 
Independent Living in Cologne points 
out that many handicapped people react 
to independent living concepts by say- 
ing “I can’t manage that.” 

Sandfort explains that improved 
structures alone are not enough to 
break up existing dependencies. 

The persons affected must them- 
selves learn to accept their abilities as 
well as their limitations and to develop 
greater self-confidence. 


A push-and-shove 
society’s limits 
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ing scenes in the film, ah ageing homosex- 
ual tells the despairing Philipp that in Nazi 
concentration camps homosexuals had to 
wear the notorious pink triangle on their 
sleeve. This mark of Cain had deeply hu- 
miliated hint, the old man said. 

' Even if niarks of this kind are no longer 
to be seen and the famous anti-homosexu- 
al ily Paragraph 175 in the Criminal Code 
has been abolished in the GDR, this film 
shows just hpw far society Shuns people 
who “come out," peoples who are different 
from the others. '.. . 

Explaining the thrust of the film Carow 
said that eight years ago he could not have 
done what he wanted. . . 

Carbwis currently vice-president of the 
Academy for the Arts in the GDR He has 
been bitten once and so is* twice shy as a 
.film-maker. Many of his projects have 


never been filmed. His film Die Russen 
JiQl>wjen, nmde 01^1968,^35 not shown 
until "198 Y.nu~Legende von Paul iuid 
Paula, made in 1972, was fiercely at- 
tacked. Now, whert times are easier, he is 
getting pressure from another quarter. 

At the premi&re of Coming Out, the day 
when overnight the GDR frontiers were 
opened and barriers to the outside world 
fell, Carow said that when people. wont oiit 
on the streets in masses, got together vo- 
luntarily to clarify problems, “this was a 
challenge of considerable magnitude for 
the film. This is the main problem for me, 
which we film-makers have to' address. 
You must now shoot films, which have a 
similar impetus, films which ask questions 
and disturb people.* 1 As a first attempt, 
Heiner Carow seems to have been suc- 
cessful. Monika Zimntermann 

.(Frankfurter Allgemeine ZeilUQg 
Hir Deutschland, i December 1989) 


This is the only way to voice demands 
credibly, since “the importance attached 
to us by society is not the importance we 
could and must have.” 

Sandfort blames this on the “push- 
and-shovc” society in the Federal Re- 
public of Germany, in which all that 
counts is profitability. 

He claims that the sense of solidarity 
with fellow human beings is not as pro- 
nounced as in the Scandinavian coun- 
tries. 

In Denmark, for example, attempts 
are not only made to provide adequate 
care for the handicapped and the elder- 
ly, but also to give them a maximum 
quality of life. 

The law in Denmark demands that 20 
per cent of all rented accommodation is 
built in such a way that handicapped 
people can five in it. 

During the medical aids exhibition 
“Reho 89" n Danish firm exhibited a 
detached family house which had no 
steps or thresholds and which had wide 
sliding doors. 

This means that the occupants can re- 
main in their familiar surroundings even 
if they become physically handicapped. 

In this eventuality nn emergency call 
system is installed and the respective 
community provides the necessary' per- 
sonal assistance. 

In some countries independent living 
for handicapped people ( is already n 
reality. .. 

To make this possible in the Federal 
Republic of Germany Lothar Sandfort 
calls upon the. handicapped themselves 
to form a more powerful lobby by .orga- 
nising tHeir protest. j 

■■ Slgrid Arnade 
(Deutsches AllgemeinesSonmagsblall, 
1. ! . > Hamburg, l December 1 989) 
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Shock revelation about young computer fans: 
they're the same as other children 


■.SM!-- 


The question is often asked whether 
children can become addicted to compu- 
ters. A recent study has shown that con- 
trary to popular prejudice there is little 
difference between young computer fans 
and other children of the same age who 
are indifferent to computers. 

N o fuss is made about smafi children 
using knives, forks, scissors or 
matches and, in keeping with the times, 
computers as well. 

But a common view is that playing 
about with computers makes children 
vague and ill. Computer games destroy 
(he imagination and stimulate brutal atti- 
tudes. 

It is believed that children affected by 
the Addiction let (heir social contacts at- 
rophy and tend to be loners. Eventually 
computer fanatics turn their backs on 
the world and make the computer their 
closest friend. 

These are just a few of the comments 
brought up in discussions about compu- 
ters and children. 

Just what such judgments are based on 
is not clear. Educational experts quote 
“American surveys,'* but it is obvious that 
they rarely ask how far these studies can 
be related to other conditions. 

Journalists prefer their own observ- 
ations of the pitiful victims of computer 
addiction who, they claim, they have 
found in the computer departments of 
large stores; ..... • 

There have been no empirical inves- 
tigations of the problem in the Federal 
Republic until recently. This deficiency 
has permitted wild speculation and 
made it easy to pnss off anxieties as if 
they were facts. It is a facet of our times 
that anything technical causes fear. 

That should now all change. The dis- 
cussions about children and computers 
have been going on for seven years, and 
communications scientists from the in- 
stitute for empirical literature and me- 
dia research, attached to Siegen Uni- 
versity;, published the first nationwide 
study of computer kids this summer. 
This study replaces suppositions with 
hard facts. 

The institute's researchers sent out a 
detailed questionnaire to teachers in 
1,500 schools in North Rhine-West- 
phalia between 1986 and 1988. At least 
30 per cent of the teachers approached 
supplied useful replies, providing the 
sociologists with information on more 
than 100,000 pupils. 

From this extensive material no evid- 
ence was found for the bad effect of 
home computers on children and ado- 
lescents. There was equally no evidence 
for the supporters of computer science 
who claim that an introduction to com- 
puters had a considerable educational 
value. 

There were three basic points to 
emerge from the Siegen institute study; 

1. Teachers believe there is no con- 
nection between an interest in compu- 
ters and particular aspects of character 
or behaviour. It can happen, for in- 
stance, that certain ambitions to ac- 
quire a knowledge of computer lan- 
guage or learn how to remove compu- 
ter memory safety mechanisms can use 
up a lot of a pupils' time. Children then 
withdraw into themselves until they 
come to grips with it, or they break off 
their attempts in frustration. In any 


case they soon get back to being their 
old selves again. 

2. There are just as many shy and re- 
served pupils among the computer fans 
as there are extroverts. There is no clear 
preference here. Most of the young peo- 
ple interested in computers were de- 
scribed as friendly, ready to work as a 
team and prepared to be helpful: a mic- 
iined to push themselves forward with 
their knowledge. Being able to handle a 
computer can be just as good for pres- 
tige within a class as being good at 
sport, and some pupils know how to ex- 
ploit this fact. 

Operating a computer is quite an or- 
dinary hobby for most young people, 
who concern themselves with compu- 
ters in the long-term. If they no longer 
are interested in things and social con- 
tacts they used to be interested in this 
is no different from their reactions to 
other newly-discovered interests. Poor 
school performance due to computer 
obsessions is rare and in any case is no 
more lasting than the effects of the first 
great love affair. 

There were few pupils, who worked 
with computers permanently and in- 
tensively and so come up to the image 
of the computer fanatics named by the 
media as “computer kids". Pupils who 
are totally wrapped up in computers, 
computer-game freaks, 14-year-old 
programmers, lads with thick glasses 
and two left hands, who are preparing 
f&f wrwr wrarpt in* emnpTTrer-srtW'CT. 
are rare in schools, if they turn up at 
all. 

The researchers in Siegen could not 
confirm in any way the much-talked off 
effects of computers on pupils. Nor 
were there any differences in attitudes 
to computers between boys and girls. 

All in all the reseachers could find 
little difference between pupils who 
played around with computers from 
those who were indifferent to them. 

In fact the scientists could see no 
point in continuing with their research 


and an indepth study planned was aban- 
doned. 

How could the proven effects on 
young people of getting involved with 
computers be so divergent from public 
assessments of the effects? And does it 
follow that what the researchers found 
to be true for the years between 1986 
and 1 988 will be true for the future? 

The poor reputation home computers 
have among educationalists is based to a 
large extent on the fact that, like televi- 
sion, they include a screen. 

Indeed the video screen contribution 
to blurring the differences between 
electronic pictures and reality has been 
considerable and is disturbing enough. 
But it is quite arbitrary to fasten ideas 
on this development to a technical de- 
tail such as a screen. 

Even if the computer only serves as a 
game and is undervalued for this, that 
which flickers across the screen is far 
less pleasing and less entertaining than 
what appears on television. 

Computer games, regarded as being 
so fantastic, have such unattractive con- 
tents that it is hard to image that a 1 3- 
ycar-old. half awake to the world, wants 
to spend more than a couple of aftcr- 
nooni play ingk-v/ith. the .... ; 

Admittedly computers can have great 
appeal. The computer confronts young 
people with considerable intellectual 
challenges. Sooner or later they solve the 
problems or eventually regard them as 
not worth bothering with. Experiences of 
this sort dim the computer’s appeal. 

There is also little evidence of the 
loneliness, feared and widely assumed, 
experienced in front of the screen. 

The world of the hackers with pro- 
gramme swapping and computer commu- 
nication by telephone have all creat- 


Pupils learn to live and work 
in a world of bits in space 





S tate education ministers have decided 
that, from the age of 14, children 
should leam how to work with computers. 

The new school subject will be called 
"the basic course in information and Com- 
munications technology” 

The first text book, Mil deni Computer 
leben, has already appeared. It was pre- 
pared by two scientists from Dortmund 
University, Dr Rolf von Liide and Profes- 
sor Hans-Gunter Rolff. 

Children will not learn programme lan- 
guage but will be taught some of the var- 
ious applications of computers. 

. They will be picked up by a space cruis- 
er which they must guide safely through 
two meteorite storms to bring an import- 
ant consignment of medicines to the par- 
ent ship.- 


If they achieve this they can construct a 
space ship themselves and raise the veil 
which enshrouds technology. 

With the simplest German commands 
they 

must really pay for a moped for vvhich 
she has been given a credit of DM3,000; 
or they make a computer screen search 
for a certain pupil or they can produce a 
school newspaper. 

They can also see what can be done .tp 
avoid traffic chaos on a Saturday when 
shops are open all day. 

In the computer simulator they, sit in 
the central computer of the parking 
control system in the Town Hall and 
control the indicator boards. 

Dr von Liide said: “Here the children 
are up against the limits of technology. 
At long last a perspn cap decide wheth- 
er he should drive to the free parking 
area or queue up for an empty parking 
plnce on the road." 

Julia Beperlein ■ 
(WesldetiUche Allgemeirte, Bases, 
1 ■ 17 November 1989) 


ed new social structures, and probably 
there are more contacts between coW. 
ter fans than the notorious solitarinesof 
the reading habit. 

The decision of the reseachers in Sfe. 
gen to halt their work on the effects o[ 
computers because there seems no scien- 
tific problem to be addressed is logical ai 
least as far as can be seen from the pres- 
ent situation. Nevertheless there an 
many parents and teachers who have an 
uneasy feeling. 

They have no idea what the kids are 
doing with computers, and ask them- 
selves uneasily what the computers are 
doing to their children. 

Certainly it is too early to be causing 
general alarm. Nowhere else is technical 
progress and its incorporation into pro- 
ductiqn so swift as in electronics. 

Over the next two or three years there 
will be developments in technology 
which could make what happens «*.»£ 
computer screen as attractive and influ- 
ential as has been reserved to videos until 
now. 

The computer industry's immediate 
aims are the interaction with videos with 
the possibilities of taking part in the ac- 
tion in a film which is running on the 
screen. 


Some outlandish 
developments 


Optical storage disks with enormous 
storing capacities and high-performance 
graphic processors offer the means for 
this, and they arc constantly getting less 
expensive. 

The long-term aim of technicians in 
-the, fiaidLifaUaiiaad foLoverconiing (he se- 
paration of what passes before and be- 
hind the screen. 

Some outlandish things are being 
developed: special glosses with minimon- 
itors for each eye to jolt the obserer into 
the picture. 

Sensors, hundreds of them accommo- 
dated in a glove, pick up the movements 
of the hand’s muscular system and trans- 
fer them to the computer, where a ghost 
hand is moved according to the will of its 
master. The feelers report back to the 
person the detection of pressure and 
weight from the fnntom world. 

Some of these developments, which 
are being tested by scientists at US w 
force research institutes and nuclear re 
search laboratories, will find their way >n 
to hobby shops and the toy departments 
of dcpnrtment stores faster thdn the sie- 
gen researchers dare dream of, 

Perhaps the path from computer into 
the brain via the physical perception? 
system oHhebody isa mcneardu^s^ 


superfluous/, 

Mind machines are difficult to ; W t? 
Europe. In America they are already 0 .^ 
tainable from the corner electronics 
shop. They are a kind of computer-con- 
trolled, reversed encephalograph, W* . 
produces hallucinatory and drug eftec 
without screen or tricks, which have a m- ■ 
rect effect on the brai n. • . 

For those who want to there are the 
possibilities of making themselves into an 
appendage of a programmed computer. ; 

1 Not that this implies that the exit of i 
whole generations into the electrode 
world is imminent and warnings shoo! 
be issued. But the very dangers, wjwi , 
' until now have been the basis of 
founded discussion could be imminent' 

,• : ' 'Michael ChaflUr 

■ . (D^uuthe AllgemelneSonntagib!* 11 ' 

• Hamburg, 1'Decenlbtr 1989) 


As Europe prepares to lower 
its internal frontiers... 


T he advent of Europe 1992 and the 
vision of a borderless Europe is not 
making law enforcers happy. They say 
new strategies will be needed to combat 
organised crime. 

■ Police are caught between two stools: 
on one side, people want greater free- 
dom; on the other, organised crime is on 
the increase. It is therefore understand- 
able that police chiefs and Land and na- 
tional interior ministers tend to keep the 

foot hovering ovci iiit uidkes. 

But the question is: is that the right 
an nroach2 J^r is it much more a ques- 
^rtOTofchanging the practices of inter- 
national cooperation. On 14 July 1985, 
the three Benelux countries plus France 
and Germany signed the Schengen 
Agreement, named after the town in 
Luxembourg it was signed in. Its aim 
was to end personal controls at common 
borders by 1 January 1990. In compen- 
sation, it was agreed to make its easier 
for the laws of the respective lands to 
operate internationally; and to develop 
more effective electronic investigation 
systems; and to increase police cooper- 
ation. 

Soon, opposition to the agreement 
surfaced, at first internally and then 
publicly. The main target of the critics is 
the liberal Dutch attitude to so-called 
soft drugs and also against the equally 
liberal attitude of the French towards 
ownership of firearms. 

Also, the solution of problems of pur- 
?uifnre regnrdod by (hose who havv lo 
do the pursuing as a joke’ — and they are 
right. Because it is envisaged that inves- 
tigators will have the right to make ar- 
rests only up to 10 kilometres inside the 
territory of neighbouring territories. 
Thai means the old skat (a game of 
cards) truism takes on a new validity: 
the quickest wins. 

In these circumstances, it will not be 
too surprising if the German Land inte- 
rior ministers decide at their conference 
to put the agreement on the back burner 
until the other compensation mechan- 
isms are actually in place. Bonn Interior 
Minister Wolfgang Schauble: “In an age 
where criminality is on the increase, we 
cannot afford a decline in security." 

Heinrich Meyer, head of the police 
union in Baden-Wurttemberg, takes the 
view that West Germany must take a 
fundamental interest is measures under 
the agreement because “this country’s 
better infrastructure, Its liberal image, 
its central location and stable currency 
make it a magnet for international cri- 
minals.” 

Reas orik 1- (iff front fd s , especially d&n^ 
ceming economic questions, had led to 
some basic decisions that were nprsd 
advisable. "Out-and-out European poll-, 
ticians allow themselves to be driven by 
visions of a united Europe and will not 
accept any objections:” The risks were 
only seen by a few. : 

Lothar Spath, as Premier of Baden- 
Wiirttemberg the head of the Land 
which lies no longer in the south-west of 
Germany but in the centre of Europe, 
does not go quite so far. He appeals for 
the creation of a European investigation 
union and increased controls at external , 
frontiers of the European Community. ,. 

» It doesn't' matter what arguments are 
used, total abolition of. Internal Coih-' 
nuinity.frontiers is not likely Jo happen, 
atleast'notyet. 

But is that really necessary? Refer- 


ence is happily made to investigation 
successes against drugs criminals at 
frontiers. Gosbert Muller, is a senior of- 
ficial in the Baden-Wurttemberg interi- 
or ministry, says that last year, customs 
officials, border police and Land police 
made 103,000 arrests. Of those, 6,518 
were to do with drugs; 5,417 of the 
drug-related arrests were at internal 
European Community borders — in- 
cluding 4,463 at the border with the Ne- 
therlands. In addition, 4 1 kilos of her- 
oin, 17 kilos of cocaine, 27 kilos of am- 
phetamines and 828 kilos of cannabis 
products were confiscated. 

What seems at first glance to be im- 
pressive turns out to be somewhat less 
successful. Alone the spectacular suc- 
cess of the police in the battle against 
the drugs trade this year through inter- 
national cooperation has been much 
more effective. In January, 113 kilos of 
heroin were confiscated in Aachen; a 
total of 1 17 kilos was found in an opera- 
tion in both Hockenheim and Amster- 
dam. In August 650 kilos of cocaine was 
confiscated in Munich; and in October, 
Baden-Wurttemberg Land police found 
75 kilos of the purest heroin and dis- 
covered a new variation of “the Balkans 
Route." In none of these cases could 
border controls help. 

Questions about efficiency at borders 
must be asked. Fricder Birzele is the de- 
puty head of the Social Democrat fac- 
tion in the Baden-Wiirttembcrg assem- 

kluJJMiqiaa ahuuuka. 

filter function of border checks and says 

the arrests tend to pick up those at the 
bottom end of the crime scale. For him, 
only economic controls at borders make 
sense — the Land is economically ex- 
tremely active compared with others in 
Germany. If economic controls were 
done away with, that would be a loss, he 
says. But organised crime, he maintains, 
operates totally independent of any 
frontier filtering. 

That view is confirmed by Rainer 
Schmitl-Nothen, of the Wiesbaden 
BKA (criminal police organisation, 
equivalent to the CID or FBI), who says 
that only three of every 100 people are 
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checked at European Community uiterr 
nal borders. These numbers speak for 
themselves. Max Bruetsch, a senior 
Swiss police officer, admitted that bor- 
• d ere h ecksmetted -h mWgninleTnfffdHHlfc ' 
So that is how it seems in spite of any 
deterrent effect some border check-- 
points might have. 

Police are naturally not challenging 
the political and economic chances of- 
fered by European union such as the 
stabilisation of security in Europe out- 
side the Community, economic compet- 
itiveness in relation to other large econ-. 
omic blocs and, last but not least, the 
stabilisation qf internal security in the 
framework of a security policy formed-. 

. by agreement by the whole of Europe. 

1 Bijt. senior policemen say that this alb 
! needs time, much more time than those. 

1 responsible for the Schengen Agree- , 
ment admit they, are prepared to allow. , 
Alfred Stdmper, Land police chief,. 
: says the risks, with crime are still tod big; 
for any Etiropean latitude to be allowed: 



Border police protest at French-German frontier. The sign says: Freedom of 
Movement for Free People but not for Crooks. (Photo: dps) 


There were differences in the Inw from 
country to country. In France, for exam- 
ple, stolen goods could be sold on to 
“customers acting in good faith” who 
don’t know the origin of the goods. This 
did not apply in West Germnny. This was 
an invitation for a thief to go to France to 
get rid of booty stolen in Germany. 

That is of course mere bagatelle com- 
pared with the extent of organised crimi- 
nality. Stumper says that, through the in- 
creased internationalisation of all areas 
of life, so have the various fields of oper- 
ations in criminality broadened. He 
thinks that rich harvests are to he hud by 
criminals with the opening up of borders 
in the fields of legal system, economic 
systems, finance and social systems, spe- 

p:iyma ttv: vjUj l\n oywiuVn.ns in 

money laundering, ihefi of know-how, 
tax fraud and medical supplies. 

Rapid advances in technology helped 
the criminal, especially in economic 
crime. Completely new fields of opera- 
tion had opened up; for example in the 
area of computers. Modern photocop- 
iers made it possible for better and easi- 
er forging than ever. 

Stumper says all this is opening up a 
gap between the chances for big-time cri- 
minality and the efforts of security forces 
to match it. And an evermore-sensitive 
society was creating more and more hur- 
dles which hindered police operations, 
data protection provisions, for example. 

Then there were more hurdles caused 
for investigators by an ever-more- 
sensitive public — in data protection, for 
instance. He said it was estimated that 
turnover in drug crime world-wide at 
more than 900 billion dollars a year. He 
said that where there was money, there 
was also power; and soon there would be 
political power. The situation prevailing 
in Colombia where efforts were being 
?«j®Se*to v at H ldaSf , cotitafn the influence of 
the drugs cartels, confirmed this. 

Stiimper '5 approach in Europe would 
be to use the “security philosophy of 
tightened controls at external frontiers." 
This would presuppose, however, a com-: 
prehensive information system dealing 
with both people and facts. This was a re- 
quirement of the Schengen Agreement 
but did not yet exist. And it is precisely ; 
here thqt the police must be prepared to 
make changes and forget about national 
issues. Scfimitt-Nothen calls for a single 
language of communication. He says that 
because computer language is English, 
thbn English should be (hat language. 
But it wouldn’t be possible to persuade 
the Frerich ofthte,' never mind the small- 
er and no less self confident smaller 
Community nations. The Babylonian 
mixture of torigues was hot only continu- 


ing to exist; it was incrcnsing with the 
addition of new members. 

Stumper has three sets of proposals 
he says arc essential far taking orgu- 
nised crime head on. I. Organising po- 
lice investigations on u conspiralive ba- 
sis. Many steps, including use of under- 
cover agents, phone tapping, establish- 
ment of phoney firms and arrangements 
for a super-grass system. 2. Hitting of- 
fenders where it hurts — in the pocket 
— through confiscation of profits and 
control nf larger cash transactions. 3. 
Comprehensive improvement in infor- 
mation and communic.il ion systems. 

But Stiimper is not optimistic that 
these steps can be pushed through in 
Germany because they touch on sonic 
scmuivi: arcub. Si mil. u uonc\ubioiis» ;ul 
reached by (television journalist) Dngo- 
herl Lindlau in his book. The Mob, in 
which lie gave a decisive push to public 
discussion of organised crime. He men- 
tions under-cover investigation, protec- 
tion for witnesses and confiscation of 
criminal profits and says the introduc- 
tion of such measure would have first to 
overcome overwhelming public resist- 
ance. 

In 1988 there were about 700 drug 
deaths; this year a projected 1 .000; next 
year still more. The drug cartels cam- 
paign into Europe is not beginning to 
roll, it is rolling. The meeting of interior 
ministers described the situation as 
“dramatic." 

The entire spectrum of organised 
crime inside the next 10 to 20 years, 
agree the BKA in Wiesbaden and the 
Stuttgart criminal police, will over-run 
the entire country. Stiimper “The deve- 
lopment of criminality and the far-reach- 
ing solidifying of its structure in South 
American countries and in the past few 
years in the big cities of North America 
should serve as a clear warning signal.” 

Although he is correct, the dated sys- 
tem of border controls are not the way 
to take the challenge on, at least not in 
the form they are used today. They only 
give the holidaymaker a fright. What is 
needed is much better cooperation ac- 
ross national and European Community 
borders and beyond. Drug cartels are 
not fought on the Dutch-German bor- 
der but on the long route from Colom- 
bia or- from the Infamous Golden Tri- 
angle of Thailand and Burma. 

And police work that is not support- 
ed by the political will to help develop- 
ing countries is bound to fall. The latest 
successes again &t the drug trade demon- 
strates that this approach is not only the 
right one but njso the only one possible.- 
. | Ha ns- Dieter Fiiser 

(Mannhelmer Morgen, 29 Npv'cmbor 1989) 



